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@ This issue of ApuLT LeEapersHiP is for you. whether 
or not your leadership work includes responsibility for 
programs on world affairs. 

If it does, we expect you will welcome an issue de- 
voted to one of your special interests. 

If it doesn’t-—if your group, organization, or agency 
hasn't yet done anything in this field—then we urge you 
to read “Education for Survival,” beginning on this page. 
If you agree, as we do, with Mr. Nason’s contention that 
“education in world affairs is the number one task of 
adult education in the United States,” you may wish to 
read the other articles with this question in the back of 
your mind: “How can I relate my own and my organiza- 
tion’s interests and resources to this first priority edu- 
cational job?” As our country strives—so far successfully 

to find a navigable channel through the shoals of total 
war, there is something vital each of us can do to help: 
we can join the fight against the widespread apathy, 
ignorance, and immaturity about world affairs that are 
our greatest danger. 

How does this issue help to equip us for this work? 

First of all, John Nason’s “Education for Survival” 
points up its supreme importance. 

Then Lionel Elvin, from his international vantage 
point as UNESCO’s chief educational officer, outlines 
some of the more useful meanings of that much abused 
term, “international understanding.” 

Walter Laves, as chairman of our own National 
Commission for UNESCO, spells out the kinds of knowl- 


edge and attitudes that we Americans must acquire if we 


are to carry out our international responsibilities wisely. 


Third in a series of statements of what leaders 


Dorothy Mial tells the story of one of the most 
promising recent experiments in community education- 
action for international understanding (one in which 
your organization and community can share). 

Benjamin Cohen points out, with realism and knowl- 
edge, some of the ways that voluntary groups can help 
to develop international understanding in their com- 
munities. 

In the Tool Kit a team of well-known leaders in 
community education for international understanding 
pose the hard problems that confront organizational 
leaders and program planners in this field—-and do what 
they can in a limited space to share with you their ex- 
perienced hunches about the answers. 

William W. Waymack, speaking from long experi- 
ence in journalism and civic leadership, gives some 
straight-from-the-shoulder counsel on what to do to make 
effective use of the mass media. 

Rensis Lickert and Stanley Seashore look with re- 
searchers’ eyes at education in world affairs and spot the 
areas in which action research methods can help us do 
the job better. 

Finally, we have crammed into five pages as much 
information as we could about a variety of resources in 
this field—future conferences and institutes, resources 
centers, program aids of various types—-selected from 
a wealth of material compiled this spring by Elaine 
Exton of Washington, D.C. 

We hope this issue of AL lives up to billing for 
reading, for reference, and, above all, for helping you 
plan next season’s program, 


from different walks of life find important. 


by John W. Nason, President, Foreign Policy Association 


If an atom bomb were dropping over your city, you would have just seven seconds 


in which to ask yourself: “What have I done to prevent this?” 


In that one query is the major challenge of our time to every American citizen. 


If anyone is disposed to question this statement, he would do well to take a long 


and honest look at the world of the twentieth century. Can anyone soberly believe that 


the United States can live alone? There are those who say they believe this, and there 


are many people, some in high places, who advocate withdrawal from the United 


Nations, “going it alone” in the Far East, letting Europe stew in its own juice, or some 


other doctrine calculated to alienate our friends and isolate us from the rest of the world. 


It is one of the elementary facts of our economic life that we could not maintain 


our standard of living without the raw materials and the markets of the rest of the 
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world. It is one of the obvious facts of recent history that 
we cannot, no matter how we try, remain on the sidelines 
when the rest of the world is convulsed by war. It is a 
kind of weary truism to point out that the scientific and 
technological advances of this century have shrunk the 
world to the point where we are all uncomfortably close 
neighbor What happens anywhere in the world is a 
matter of concern everywhere else. 

Are there any domestic issues of greater importance / 
With approximately 80°) of our national budget going 
into military expenditure foreign aid, and international 
commitments of one sort or another, the question of taxes 
becomes an echo of what we do in foreign policy. So also 
with the money available for social Loyalty 


oath ecurity regulation and ill = the excitement, 


ervices, 


whether reasonable concern or unreasonable hysteria. of 


our Congressional wu 


thusiasm, and ignorance that the proverbial college sopho- 
more displays in solving the problems of the world. It is 
a sorry world in many ways. It could and it should be 
set right. And so the student argues for this, agitates for 
that, and generally tries to reconstruct the institutions and 
attitudes of the society of which he is a part. It is hard 
for him to learn how difficult this is, how slow the world 
is to change, how stubbornly people will cling to their 
benighted views. And sometimes in his despair and dis- 
illusionment he turns his back on reform and becomes a 
kind of isolationist in his attitude toward society. 

So with our foreign policy. If the English or the 
French or the Russians or the Indians insist on thinking 
differently from the way we think and acting in a way 
contrary to our desires, they must be knaves or fools o1 
hoth, and the less we have to do with them the better. If 


the United Nations 


vestigations are a reflex does what we don't 
of our international 4 want, let’s pick up our 
relations. The draft di 7 . > marbles and play in 
rupl individual live ‘ vA } all \ our own backyard 
Militar requirement a }) ==». never stopping to ask 
interrupt the normal ti) pn 1 | g ome. what would happen if 
processs of produ ety ADL) ~ he ~~ everyone else adopted 
iol iilect our entire i es *, 2 = Ld the same immature 
economy. And over all Lf _ vA bel gt —+ rb attitude. 


is the threat of the 
atom bomb hich ean 
destroy more quickl 
and more completel 
than any method of 
destruction the world ws Oo 
ha vel een, all that by y 


our civilization stand 


for in material accor 
pli hment and human 
values 

There is a cultural ¢ polar ition for our failure to 
and to act accordingly. We have a 
which has frequently 


recognize the obviou 
one tradition of  self-sufliciency 
worn the negative cloak of isolationism, Protected by two 
preoccupied with deve loping an extraordinarily 
rich continent. we have hi torieally had all we could do 
at horn ind all we have asked is to be let alone by other 
nation o that we could work out our own destiny in out 
own way. Our economic dependence on other countries 
has come about so gradually that we have not fully recog 
nized how unself-suflicient we now are 


Many pe opl 


to which our live 


till are not really aware of the extent 
and actions and well-being are tied up 
with what h ippen elsewhere in the world. They think that 
ill thi 


best an attempt by envious nations to get a 


talk of internationalism is a lot of nonsense—at 
lice of oun 
melon, at worst a Communist plot to weaken the United 
States to the point where the Soviet Union will have an 
value the case 
for internationalism, remain isolationists at heart. Their 


minds tell them that our fate is linked with that of other 


easy victory. Others, who accept at face 


peoples Their emotions insist that we should live alone 
and like it 

Add to this our impatience for results. We want 
ettled. In dealing with 


relations we show the same idealism, en 


action. We want our problen 


international 


Probably no coun 
try has ever excercised 
so much power In the 
world as we possess 
today. Certainly no 
country was ever thrust 
into a position of su h 
prominence so quickly 
and with so little prep 
aration. Will we use 
our influence wisely 


Will we follow a 


not a destructive. foreign policy? Will we 


with firmness and with moderation? 
constructive, 
throw our might behind a program that increases the 
prospect for peace Will we. in short, do what we can 
and all that we can 


have built over the centuries and to enhance the dignity 


to preserve the kind of society we 


of man within that society ? 
The answers depend on a gigantic educational effort 
education in our schools, in our colleges, and above all 
in our communities. We do not have much time. The 
strains and pressures in international relations create an 
atmosphere where anything might happen. It is not 
enough to have intelligent and courageous men in the State 
Department and on the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. In a democracy, foreign policy, like domestic 
polis v. cle pe nds in the end on the will of the people. 

The problems which face us are complex and urgent. 
momentous in their implications. Somehow we must get 
this urgency across to the people. We must get informa 
tion to them. We must help in the development of atti 
tudes which will support constructive solutions. When 
those seven seconds begin to tick off, it will be too late. 

Education in world affairs is the number one task of 
adult education in the United States. We must use every 
proper means alt our disposal, for u hat we are engaged 


in is education for survival, 


adult leadership 
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ADULT EDUCATION 


IN INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 


by H. Lionel Elvin 
Director. Department o} Education, UNESCO 


What can adult education and adult leaders hope to accomplish toward world 


understanding and cooperation? What should be the role in adult education of 


an international educational agency? From his strate 


* position as Director of 


the Education Department of UNESCO, Paris, France, the author of this article 


assesses the possibilities of suecess or failure in educating people everywhere 


to their international responsibilities, and he discusses specifically how UNESCO's 


program fits into a broader program of adult education for international affairs. 


UNESCO's constitution speaks of the “fruitful diver 
sity of cultures” in the world. All people have things in 
COMMON as human beings. Spiritually and morally men 
have for some time recognized their mutual commonality, 
while accepting certain differences of outlook and tem 
perament. Politically, in a shrinking world. they are just 
beginning to see the need for recognizing the many ways 
in which they are alike. They are not sure what differ 


ences Can he mutually acceptable. 


All peopl s have their different wavs of life and are 
deeply and rightly. attached to them. It is not necessary 
to maintain that in all respects these ways are equally 
eood, but they are ways of living that to a greater or 
lesser extent have prove d tenable and produc tive, and they 
are ways that now must live together. Our problem is to 
draw richness and sustenance from these local cultures. 
We would not have our Frenchmen less French. our 
Indians less Indian, our Americans less American. We do 
want to bring about that minimum of mutual unde 
standing and respect which will make it possible for all 


men to live together as good neighbors. 


Our high schools and colleges, in principle, try to 
foster both a local pride and independence and a sense 
of belonging to the “great society of the living and the 
dead.” which is the culture of the world. A sense of the 
common human values expressed through the men of 
learning. the men of science, the musicians. the writers. 
the artists of many civilizations has become cardinal in 
our conception of what an edueated man or woman Is, 
\daptations of traditional teaching to the specifie needs 
of our own time are not difficult to see. and because it 
is important that we do so. we should not hesitate to put 


thes« adaptations into practice, 
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But we live in a world of pressing danger and 
dare not take the slow way to salvation in the next 
eration the way of modifying our school and collegs 
teaching to fit our children for world responsibilities. 
Ihe eritical period lies immediately before us, in the 


next five or next ten years. Hf we avoid a finally destruc 


tive world war in the next ten years, the chances are quite 


ood that we may avoid it permane ntly. What can educa 
tion do in this situation? It is clear that whatever is 
done will have to be done primarily in‘adult education, 
Qur education of the next generation becomes relevant 

ly if we successfully negotiate the difficulties of this 


(lee ade ° 


There are some things that education cannot do. Let 
clear about that. It is on the world’s politic il lead 

ers that the respol sibility rests of preserving peace in the 
immediate future. Nothing a leader in adult’ education 
iy do will make very much difference as to whether 
there is world war or not in 1953. But what happens in 
idult edueation may make a very considerable difference 


in the next decade as a whole. 


Phe situation of course is complex. There is only a 
limited scope for maneuver. But in the countries where 
the voice of the ordinary man counts and let us remem 
ber that they are still pretty numerous what he does as 
a citizen may be decisive. Let us remember. too, that the 
ordinary man carries weight not only in the countries 
of North America and Western | urope but that increas 
iti ly he Is hecoming mnportant in India and many other 
countries of Asia. in the countries of Latin America. of 


the Middle Kast. and indeed of Africa too. 
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And what does the ordinary man think about his 
place in the world? He may be circumseribed by the 
concerns of his small town or village, although even in 
backward areas he is rapidly becoming less isolated than 
he was a few years ago. Movements for national inde 
pendence and some awareness of interdependence are 
viving him a sense that important things in which he 
has a stake are happening outside. Increasingly he has 
a sense that he and all he values may be blotted out 
unless he, not merely his leaders, takes right decisions. 

There is no overwhelming evidence that he is doing 
much to remedy his situation although he means well 
and wants most to be left in peace to live his own life. 
He is not an academic sort of person—he may hardly 
open a book from one year’s end to another if indeed 
he reads at all. He does not rush to join classes in the 
difficult matters that he hopes his leaders have some com- 
petence in. He is too busy with his own affairs to be 
more than vaguely troubled by the pressing political and 
social problems of the wider world. But at moments when 
there are particularly threatening headlines in the papers 
or particularly disturbing reports on the radio about 
serious incidents on some distant frontier, or when per 
haps his boy goes off to duty in Korea, then he feels that 
a good deal of what goes on in the world may most 
frighteningly concern him. And it does. 


What adult education can do for him differs of 
course from country to country. When I said at the be 
ginning of this article that UNESCO's constitution speaks 
of the diversity of cultures in the world, | had particularly 
in mind the facet that education everywhere reflects the 
way of life of a society. Schools reflect the culture that 
supports them. Adult education reflects the way of living 
and the needs and interests of the people it serves. No one 
can prescribe adult education for the world’s millions: 
no one can “legislate for the universe.” Methods that are 
appropriate, that will take, must be rooted in the inter 
ests, the expectations, the culture patterns of the people 
concerned. The folk high schools of Scandinavia, the 
Workers’ Educational Association in England are not 
necessarily right for North America. Nor would some 
of the methods of group development that | have seen 
in America be very acceptable in France. The leaders in 
adult education everywhere in the world have the task 
of thinking out the methods most likely to succeed in 
their own situations. 


What an international agency can do in adult edu 
cation is to emphasize the importance of education for 
adults, encourage the exchange of experience, and assist 
on those OCCASIONS where perhaps an outsider may see 
more of the game. An international agency can be a 
catalytic agent of real force; if it attempts to be a direct 
agent, it may, exe ept in very spee ial circumstances, defeat 
its own ends. An organization like UNESCO is not. in 
other words, a secretariat in Paris. [It is an organization 
of Member States, depending upon the governments and 
peoples of the states which are its members to do effective 
work on the spot, with the methods they alone can choose 
and use with effect. Group leaders in adult education in 
the United States have a particular responsibility to do 
effective on-the spot work because of the spec ial respon 
sibilities of the United States in the world today. 


The central role of UNESCO in this kind of educa 
tion is not as negative as it might at first sound. After 
the war UNESCO took the initiative in calling together 
the world’s adult education leaders at a conference which 
was held in Denmark in 1949. It followed this up with 
in international seminar in Austria in 1950. It estab- 
lished an international Consultative Committee (on which 
there has always been at least one American member ) 
to advise it in adult education. It has acted as an inter 
national clearing house for information on adult educa- 
tion. It publishes a Bulletin of Fundamental and Adult 
Kducation every quarter. It has attempted occasional 
studies of aspects of adult education likely to be of world 
interest (for instance. a recent study of the different 
roles of universities in adult education in Canada. the 
United Kingdom, and the United States). It is currently 
concentrating on workers’ education. And not forgetting 
adult education in the wider sense, it is this summer 
holding a meeting of experts in adult education who will 
give advice on UNESCO's most effective role in this area 


in the immediate future. 


On the basis of UNESCO experience, | should like 
to make two general suggestions that may prove helpful 
in working out the urgent tasks which confront leaders 
in the United States as well as in other countries. 


Adult education must be, and must be felt to be, 
fully democratic. This was the capital point made at the 
UNESCO seminar in Austria in 1950, and though to 
some participants it was perhaps rather a platitude, to 
others it came as a revelation. In adult education the 
situation is not one of a tutor speaking down to a class, 
a leader telling a group; it is one of a group in which 
the tutor or leader is himself a participant. In l NESCO’s 
experience from America to Asia, from Scandinavia to 
Latin America, this is the only situation which liberates 
the forces we wish to liberate through adult education. 


We must also decide realistically what audience we 
expect to reach. UNESCO’s work in fundamental educa- 
tion and in adult education has shown the necessity for 
giving training in international affairs to key people who 
can train leaders in their own countries and communities. 
On the national plane I believe that time presses too muc h 
for us to wait for universal adult education. In every 
community let us be content if we get into our classes 
and groups the comparative few whose voices may count. 
Let the doors be open to every one. with an equal welcome 
for all. But let us not be downeast if fewer people come 
itt than will zo to a football game. ‘| hose who come will 
count in the community, and the more because they do 
come. A leader in adult education said to me once that 
when he had begun his career, perhaps one per cent 
of the adult men and women in his country were con- 
cerned about adult education. Now it was at best two 
per cent and he was disappointed. | replied. “In your 
lifetime you and your fellow workers have doubled the 
capacity of the people of your country for informed judg- 
ment of public affairs; now that two per cent will work 
through the other ninty-eight per cent in the workshops, 
the offices, the clubs. the churches, and through every 
place where opinion is formed, and they will exert an 


ever-increasing influence.” I think I did not exaggerate. 
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Some Essentials 


of International 


Understanding 


by Walter H. C. Laves 


Vice-President, Government Affairs Institute 


Chairman, U.S. National —— for UNESCO 


>» We often hear that to have international understanding we need knowledge about other 


nations and we must be aware of our attitudes toward them. Key questions, then, are: What 


kinds of knowledge? What kinds of attitudes? In this article the Chairman of the U. S. 


National Commission for UNESCO makes an attempt to answer these questions—not 


finally or completely 


but with confidence that his suggestions 


“command agreement 


among thoughtful students of contemporary society.” 


PEN Hb United States is in a position with respect to 

the rest of the world which is not only unique today 
but without precedent in history. Other peoples have at 
various times in world history led, organized and sub- 
sidized great alliances, or have been pre-eminent in eco- 
nomic or military power. The U.S.A. dwarfs its predeces- 
sors in the magnitude of its economic and military power 
and in the world-wide scope of its influence. Without 
precedent is the fact that our diplomatic and military 
predominance has been thrust upon us and in no way 
sought from colonial or imperial motives. Without prece- 
dent is the fact that our national interests guide us in 
the direction of peaceful cooperation through a world- 
wide international organization, and that it is not from 
preference, but reluctantly, that we have been driven 
simultaneously to organize a defensive military alliance. 


It is without precedent, too, that this burden of world 
leadership, with all its perplexities, uncertainties, and 


anxieties, has been laid upon a country in which national 
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policy is virtually, and properly, at the mercy of public 
opinion. Leadership must perpetually justify itself; every 
act and almost every intention, every detail of every move, 
is publicized and debated, and finally becomes an item 
in the balance sheet drawn up at the congressional and 
presidential elections. Never were so many people re- 
quired to make judgments on so many matters of such 
importance, about which, in the ordinary course of their 
daily life and business, they were so uninformed, And 
never before were the consequences of public delibera- 
tions so far-reaching. In these circumstances, what should 
be the goals of education for world understanding ? 


Seren Basic Understandings 


1. The welfare and prosperity of the world’s nations 
and peoples are interdependent. 


2. War or a threat to peace anywhere in the world 


is a threat to the peace and security of all pe oples. 
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3. Peoples differ enormously in their cultural back- 


grounds, points of view, values 


1. Differences of national interests—economic and 
political are grounded in real differences in eco 
nome conditions historical relationships and 


basic tradition 


» In spite of cultural differences and differences of 
national interest, real bases of cooperation exist 
in common interests and in shared idesls, such as 
those expr ed in the Charter of the ¢t nited Na 
tion ind the Universal Declaration of Human 


6. Permanent institutions for international collabo 
ration, such as the UN, are indispensable for har 
monizin divergent interests and achieving com 


mon objects ‘ pe iwefully. 


We have a permanent and enduring interest) in 
establishing universal international organizations 
for peace, which must be pursued simultaneously 


with the regional and unilateral action for self 


Lhese statements may sound like platitudes, but they 
are certainly not generally known and understood in such 
away that they commonly influence discussion of world 
alla I hie re not yet thoroughly ingrained in our 


national thinki 


Let e illustrate 


Viost people know in a vague way that we buy and 
ell to other countries. It is all to the good if they come 
to understand something of the foreign trade links of 
their own state or region. But a basie understanding 
must go beyond this. Learning which is confined to local 
exan ple may give a quite distorted nipression, i may 
even reinforce the tendens to substitute a local, short 
term advantage for the true national interest. The basic 
conception that trade between two countries is a two-way 
street and that it enriches both sides is somewhat harder 
lor us to grasp 

Most peopl too. have not learned that foreign trade 
along certain channels is a matter of life and death to 
many county Unilateral domestic action by the United 
tite whieh obstructs in port from countries largely 
dependent on our markets may wreck a foreign poliey 
which seeks the friendship of those countries. Moreover 
their trade with one another is vital to them. Some coun 
tries in Asia must buy rice and others sell it, or starve; 
the countrie of Western europe do in reality) suffer 
eripplin blows to their economies when tradé with East 
ern | urope | impeded Without an understanding of such 
salient fact is thes we cannot display the necessary 
good judyment and insight in our dealings with them. 

An understanding of economiu interdependence is 
closely linked with the fourth pont | have suggested 
above the reality of the differences in) economic and 
ther interests. The democratic confidence that differences 
can be adjusted by discussion and reasonable give-and 
take does not mean that the differences are only apparent 
or superficial, A moment's reflection on labor-emplover 


relations in our own country makes the pout clear. Stu 


dents who are just beginning to learn, rather theoretically, 
about industrial disputes and strikes are inclined to be- 
lieve that compulsory arbitration would be an easy solu- 
tion, or that there is some other simple answer which is 
rejected only because labor leaders and employers are 
either selfish or stupid. Experience and study reveal how 
complex are the issues and how deeply the parties to the 
dispute feel their vital interests to be involved. We realize 
the need for tact and patience in negotiation. This is a 
point of view we need to carry over into our international 
relations. We are too much inclined to take sides without 
knowing the facts, or to rebuke other countries for not 
following some course which seems obvious to us, and 
to impute to them stupidity, selfishness or anti- American- 
ism. We might be more temperate and patient if we un- 
derstood better the sears which depression, war. and do- 
mestic conflict have left, the realities of injuries which 
have left deep seated international resentments. the vital 
ity of national aspirations, the antiquity and tenacity of 
conflicting claims, and the depth of national pride. Equal- 
ly, we must understand that geographical conditions un- 
derlying many international problems are stubborn facts 
whit h cannot he m ide to disappe at by any macie formula 
or pious admonition. The Japanese people are in facet 
crowded into rocky islands the size of California. Th 
Linglish people must in fact trade or pr rish. Half the peo- 


ple in the world do, in faet, live on the edge of starvation. 
And St) OTL, 


I shall not elaborate on each of the seven points 
that are suggested above as “basic understandings.” No 
doubt they could be better phrased and expanded. View 
ine all of them together, it will be noticed that they serve 
lo correct and balance one another. There Is i real 
danger in emphasizing some aspects of world relations 
at the expense of others. A picture of the world as one 
in which everyone is trying to achieve social justice and 
human rights would obviously be a sentimental distor 
tion. It would be an equal distortion to portray the world 
scene as nothing but a jungle of competing national in- 
terests. ‘To trust everything to the United Nations and 
to have no trust at all in the United Nations are equally 
paths to disaster. 


Being Mature in World Affairs 


rld af 


fairs may be thought of as the development ol mature 


A unilyvings conception in education about wo 


habits of mind and attitudes. Such maturity. hard to 
attain. is no different essentially from the mature out 
look we expect of adults in their conduct of private affairs 
and inportant public business. It consists in adjusting 


our behavior to the realities of situations. 


Perhaps I can identify a few marks of a mature 
attitude in relation to world affairs, and the problems 
ot maintaining peace First. the mature person will ae- 
cept as facts the less pleasant realities of international 
relations -he wont feel bound to pretend that they are 
untrue, and don't exist. Secondly. he will not retreat. in 
the face of these facts, into a dream world of isolation, 


i! 


a Vain attempt to turn his back on the rest of the world 
and forget it; nor will he imperiously attempt to impose 


his own nation’s will upon all others. Third. he will not 
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take refuge in paranoiac delusions that all our troubles 
are caused by some fiendish enemies, who are singling us 
out for persecution. Fourth, he will want to be given 
honest and accurate information, and not to be told 
merely what is congenial to his personal preferences and 
prejudices. Fifth, he will want national leaders to act 
deliberately and carefully and responsibly. Sixth, he will 


want to persist in courses of action and policies which 
have been thus maturely chosen, without being deflected 


by passing disappointment or unexpected difficulties. 


We cannot escape the fact that fear of war has be- 
come in our time a permanent component of mentality, 
and breeds anxiety. This fear is with us, and will not soon 
be lifted. We have to learn to live with it. Yet it probably 
does not prey on the individual any more grievously than 
the fear of such a disease as cancer. Can we not learn 
to face it as maturely as people are learning to face 
cancer-—willing to be told the faets, not expecting mira 
cles, not turning in panic to quaeks, but giving full sup- 
port to the serious and rational efforts that are being 
made to put an end to it? 


I do not feel able to dogmatize as to the exact rela- 
tionships between the “understandings” discussed above 
and the development of such a mature habit of mind in 
handling wo affairs. Obviously they are connected. 
The better we understand the realities of the world situ 
ation. the better we are equipped to cope with it realis 
tically and maturely. But the basis of maturity must be 
inside us, or we shall neither desire nor be able to learn 
the basie facts about the world around us. I take it, 
therefore. that any educational programs that tend to 
develop emotional health and non-neurotic responses to 
reality are making a substantial contribution to our goal 
of better international understanding. 


ur aim then is to extend to the new and unaccus 


lds of world affairs the mature outlook that 
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“Its perfectly safe—the Senator himself just went in.’ 


july-august, 1953 


Americans strive for in their personal and domestic af- 
fairs. We need to relate the new and the foreign to the 
old and the familiar. 


International Cooperation 
and Americanism 


It will be easier to do this relating if our teaching 
explicitly relates world affairs to American domestic prob- 
lems, and shows how our participation in world affairs 
is a natural extension of American traditions and prac 
tices. There are some dang ‘rs to be guarded against in 
following this precept, It would be a mistake. for example, 
to misrepresent the nature and importance of cultural 
differences. Also, we must be on guard against using 
ovel simplified analogies from American history: a com- 
parison of the problems of federalism facing the states 
in 1787 and the problems of organizing the United Na 
tions can be deceptive if not carefully and judiciously 
handled. | have in mind rather that we should demon 
strate that our cooperation tn the United Nations is a 
normal extension to new situations of ways of handling 
public business that have been effective domestically 
that discussion and debate in the Security Council and 
Assembly are sound American practice alter 
even habituated to the frustrations of debate, as in. our 
filibusters) : that mutual aid in economic, social, and edu 
cational development reflects an old American view that 
a sound, workable political system with free institutions 
must rest on a healthy social and economic foundation: 
that to join with other countries in extension of such 
human rights as opportunity for education and certain 
freedoms of the individual from interference by the state 
is simply to apply on a larger seale principles that we 
have been zealously applying at home for one hundred 


and fifty years. 


Other Phases 


I have tried to indicate three strands in a program 
of education for world understanding: develop some basic 
“understandings; develop a mature emotional outlook 
and habit of mind; and relate the role of the United States 
in the world picture to familiar American conceptions 
Viuch could be said on other phase s. On the one hand, we 
should not overlook the contribution which is made by 
any parts of a liberal education which stretch the mind 
and enlarge inte Hleetual and cultural horizons, The long 
view given by the study of history, the comparative view 
viven by anthropology, the spiritual resources arising 
from immersion in literature and the arts--these give 
courage and strength and insight for facing new prob 
lems. We should not neglect, either, those activities which 
vive people opportunities for participating, even in small 
ways, in practical demonstrations of international co 
operation and international understanding ranging from 
voluntary aid to victims of disaster, overseas relief and 
other programs, and international exchange of persons, 
to membership in international associations which link 


people of like interests. 
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The 


Community Ambassador 


Project 


@ If you have never met "the Am- 
bassador from Yonkers," here is a 
story that should interest you. 
Through the Community Ambas- 
sador project, American commu- 
nities send representatives abroad in 
an exciting experiment in interna- 
tional living. Community Ambas- 
sadors travel a two-way street— 
getting to know people in another 
country a great deal better, and 
helping the people back home to 
know them. 


© our beloved, unforgettable John: Very kind 

regards from Beuel send you Mama and Papa Peffe- 
koven, began the first letter from Germany to John 
Brown, Community Ambassador from Hastings-on-Hud- 
son to Germany in 1951. As Ambassador from this New 
York community, John had lived for a month as a “son” 
in the Peffekoven home and had traveled for a second 
month with Walter Peffekoven and a group of nine other 
young Americans and their German “brothers” or “sis- 
ters’’—an experiment in international living made pos- 
sible through community cooperation. 

How does a Community Ambassador build such 
international bonds of friendship? Inez Nelbach, selected 
by héerfellow townsmen as Community Ambassador from 
Yonkers, New York, to Brighton, England, summed it up 
in the Barnard Alumnae News 


by Dorothy J. Mial 
Supervisor in International Education 
New York State Bureau of Adult Education 


“My summer in England was not a literary and 


cultural pilgrimage ... 1 was a member of the ‘Brighton 
Group’... all of whom were placed in different English 
homes in the city of Brighton. . . . Our job was to take 


part in the work and play of our English families, to share 
our own past experiences with them, and to try to the 
very best of our ability to become ‘just another one of 
the family.’ ” 


The Community Ambassador project is based on the 
belief that the very best hope we have for world under- 
standing lies in the interchange of ideas through an 
actual interchange of people. 

While the most important single part of the program 
is indeed living with and adopting the ways of a family 
abroad, the ambassadors have other obligations. Inez 
reported that “First of all, since the money for the 
venture was contributed by local groups such as the labor 
unions, the large manufacturing concerns, the teachers’ 
association, the banks, the Council of Churches, the 
Jewish Community Center, the service clubs, I was to 
visit as many similar organizations in England as _ pos- 
sible,” and “find out all | could about them and about 
national conditions in general.” 


Inez had been charged, among other things, to 
“look into the English health program.” This she did 
with considerable energy. She reported that “My one 
The first 
doctor introduced me to three others. They in turn took 
me on their medical rounds and then secured appoint- 


letter of introduction was the open sesame . . 


ments with government officials and these latter also be- 
came interested in ‘showing this American creature 
around.’ 

“By the-end of my third week in England, | had met 
three Cabinet members, had been present. though not 
‘received’ at a royal reception, had been an interested 
onlooker at two stormy Parliamentary sessions, had been 
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shown around the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons by a Brighton M. P., and had toured an air- 
craft factory-—all through the kindness and heartwarming 
hospitality of the English people.” 

Asked to give incidents where she felt she had helped 
correct misconceptions held in England about America, 
Inez reported that she 

“One, convinced three Harrow schoolboys that I did 
not own three cars, that my Chicago friends did not pack 
a gun, and that the U.S. did have income taxes! 

“Two, convinced my English ‘mother’ that the high 
cost of living was as devastating in the United States as 
it was in England. 

“Three, tried very hard to convince my English 
family that the UN was not an American captive.” 


Another part of Inez s assignment was “to re- 
turn to America primed with all sorts of information and 
impressions which | could share in a series of meetings 
and speeches with the groups who had paid for my trip.” 
In the two years since Inez’s return she has shared her 
experiences with some 30,000 people in more than eighty 
different groups. A talk before the Men’s Club (and 
guests) of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Yonkers gave 
her special satisfaction. “The speech lasted half an hour 
but the question period was another two hours.” 

As a member of a church council Inez has started 
a letter writing campaign through which members of a 
Yonkers church are exchanging ideas and opinions with 
members of a church in Brighton. As a member of the 
Yonkers Ambassador Committee she has helped to raise 
funds for continuing the project and to brief succeeding 
ambassadors on their responsibilities. Still devoted to her 
family in Brighton, she writes them regularly and ex- 
changes gifts. Recently she and her brother entertained 
two London doctors who had helped her gather material 
and who looked her up during a trip to attend a conven- 
tion in this country. 


Inez’s experiences resemble those of eighty-five 
other young Americans who have been sent abroad by 
local citizens’ committees as Community Ambassadors 
since the project was launched in New York State in 1948. 
They will resemble the experiences of sixty-odd Ambas- 
sadors going abroad this summer, from their home towns 
in New York, Illinois, Michigan, Tennessee, Texas, Kan- 
sas, Wisconsin. California. 

If the degree of enthusiasm in these communities is 
a fair indication, young people in a great many other 
communities will have a similar opportunity next year. 

Community Ambassadors are selected by citizens’ 


committees in their home towns for qualities of leadership, 


of character. of community service and of education. 


Money for their trip (about $1000 for each Ambassador ) 


is raised by a great variety of organizations and people 
working together—labor unions, Chambers of Commerce, 


july-august, 


churches and church councils, schools, service clubs, 
adult educators, community leaders, people of diverse 
backgrounds and points of view. 

The individual lucky enough and outstanding enough 
to be chosen by his community is also expected to cor- 
rect by his own conduct some popularly held misconcep- 
tions about what Americans are like. 

To a remarkable degree the Ambassadors, not neces- 
sarily finished speakers or writers when they were chosen, 
have effectively shared their overseas experiences and 
their new insights with the community at home—first 
through weekly newsletters from abroad, later through 
talks with all interested groups. To a remarkable degree, 
too, these young citizens have accepted personal respon- 
sibility for helping the project continue in their com- 
munity so that other young people have a_ similar 
opportunity. 


The Community Ambassador project’ was an 
outgrowth of the New York State Bureau of Adult Eda- 
cation’s civic education program for “young adults.” 
The first test of the project came in 1948 in four New 
York communities (Glens Falls, Jamestown. Schene¢ tady, 
and Ithaca). Each year since then a few more com- 
munities have joined this initial group. Almost without 
exception communities repeat the project once they have 
started it. Even without field, staff or promotion the 
project has “caught hold” not only in New York com- 
munities, which have help from the State Bureau of 


Adult Education, but also here and there in other states. 


The Experiment in International Living (Putney, 
Vermont), which has had twenty years experience in 
taking young people abroad (at their own expense) not 
as tourists, but to live as members of families and of 
communities, has been joint sponsor of the project. And 
this year, thanks to special contributions, including a 
grant of $18,200 from the Fund for Adult Education, 
the Experiment has put in the field a small staff to help 
more communities take adavntage of this means for 
building international understanding. 

The Community Ambassador project offers a great 
deal to the young citizens lucky enough and outstanding 
enough to be selected by their communities. And it offers 
a great deal to each community whose citizens stir them- 
selves to raise $1000, select an ambassador, brief him on 
his own community, think through some of the chal 
lenging questions that might be raised abroad, and then 
share in reports of his experiences. The Community Am 
bassador project is a fruitful experiment in international 
friendship. 
|For more information about the Community Ambas- 
sadors project write Dorothy J. Mial, Supervisor in Inter- 
national Education, New York State Bureau of Adult 

; VY. or The 


Education, 23 8, Pearl Street, Albany 7, 
Experiment in International Living, Putney, Vermont, | 
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Bernard Cohen here suggests how voluntary asso- 
ciations—clubs, unions and other organizations— 
ean better play their highly important part in an 
effective program of international education. His 
advice is built on a searching analysis of both ob- 
stacles and potentialities. This article has much to 
say to the leader whose organization devotes part 
of its program to international affairs, as well as 
to the organization with a major program focus 


Yo UNTARY groups are mong the most power- 

ful instruments, potentially at least, for the 
education of adults in America. This power rests 
in the fact that sueh large numbers of citizens 
already belong to voluntary organizations of vari- 
ous sorts. More and more these organizations are 
recognizing their educational responsibilities  to- 


ward their members. It is appropriate, in facing 


the vast task of reeducation in international affairs 
now before the American people, to assess the 
place of voluntary groups in accomplishing this 
task. Before commenting on how voluntary groups 


can better do thei part, what are the obstacles 


/ 


which they face? And what unrealized potentialt- 


ties for international education do they possess ? 


The Obstacles 


Familiar attitudes toward international affairs are 
deeply resistant to change. Much has been written 
recently about the significance of an individual's attitudes 
in shaping his outlook on the world around him. Men's 
views on international affairs are protected by a fortress 
of the mind which, while intangible, frequently seems 
unassailable. It would be foolish to pretend that the task 
of breaching this fortress in international education is 
easy. If wars have always begun in the minds of men, 
it is not going to be any simple task in the future to 
construct in those minds the defenses of peace. 
Attitudes are usually the product of lengthy experi 
ence with a fairly stable environment. They enable an 
individual to cope automatye ally with that environment. 
When old probl ms recur, they can be met que kly, with 
out much cConsc lous thought. When new problems arise. 
available that 


there is usually some attitude will meet 
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the situation with a minimum of conscious readjustment. 
kven minimal change may be avoided if an individual 
can choose, consciously or unconsciously, to ignore the 
novelties of the new situation and treat the new problem 
as old and familiar. 


People’s attitudes are reinforced against change 
by their associations with like-minded people. Peo- 
ple tend to associate with other people who think the 
same way they themselves do. This is no newly-dis¢ overed 
phenomenon. For long years it has been picturesquely 
described in the saying, “Birds of a feather flock to- 
gether.” But this aspect of behavior has thought provok- 
ing consequences, whether it takes place in birds or in 
men. A hundred geese who fly in the same formation 
are extremely unlikely to adopt the migratory habits of 
ducks \ hundred members ol a labor union who work 
in the same factory and live in the same neighborhood 
are equally unlikely to adopt the social or political atti- 
tudes or habits of the management group. The attitudes 
of any individual are not easily changed in a direction 
that does not conform to the attitudes prevalent in the 
groups that are Important to him. 


Full and factual information provides no adequate 
means of reeducation. \t would be comforting to think 
that an educational campaign consisting of a stream of 
factual information on all aspects of foreign affairs would 
weight the balance in favor of international understand- 
ing. that it could provide the instrument for counterae ting 
false impressions and narrow viewpoints. The world might 
be a simplet plac e to live in. at least for educators, if that 
were the case. Unhappily it is not. Numerous studies on 
the effects of communication reveal a clear tendency for 
individuals to expose themselves primarily to information 
that is consonant with their firmly-held beliefs, and to 
avoid or reject information that does not conform to 
the pictures of reality that already exist in their minds. 
In spite of our proclaimed objectivity we all probably 
tend to ignore the speec hes of political candidates we do 
not support. We view the sources of the information we 
want to hear as credible and trustworthy. and othe 
sources as, In some measure at least. suspect and unworthy 
of our trust. Education which consists simply of “full 
and factual information,” if listened to at all. is more 
likely to be interpreted in accordance with existing atti- 
tudes and conceptions than it is to provide a basis for 
modifying those predispositions. 


Participation in discussions of foreign affairs tends 
to be limited to people who least need such educa- 
tion. Nation-wide surveys have indicated that one per- 


son out of six thinks of himself as belonging to an organi- 


adult leadership 
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zation where international problems are discussed. This 
figure stands in sharp contrast to the much greater per- 
centage of the adult population who say they belong to 
comparable organizations when the question of mem- 
bership is asked in general terms. The discrepancy runs 
through most types of organizations except for political 
groups and local study groups. In one survey, for ex- 
ample, 12 of the sample were members of some 
labor union, but only 1{% thought of the union as a place 
where they could discuss public affairs. There is also rea- 
son to suspect that the ready audience, in these voluntary 
organizations, for education in problems of international 
affairs is composed of people who are not terribly in need 
of this education. Certainly they are less in need of it 
than the people who stay at home when those problems 
are being considered. 


The Potentialities 


Education in relation to events can change basic 
attitudes. \{ the discussion to this point has concen- 
trated on difficulties, it is important to emphasize here 
that even a thorny rose bush can produce lovely blossoms. 
It ¢s difficult to alter attitudes sanctioned by years of 
satisfactory service to the person who holds them, but 
it is by no means an impossible task. History records 
many occasions when people have discovered. suddenly 
or slowly. that their time-honored answers are no longet 
satisfactory in the face of changed conditions. One of the 
most dramatic instances is found in recent American his- 
tory. Many millions of people abandoned in a few short 
years a collection of attitudes that had sustained policies 
of American “isolation.” It would be ridiculous, in the 


face of this evidence. to argue that massive changes in 
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attitude are impossible of attainment. Yet the encour 
agement found here should be tempered by the knowl 
edge that planned educational efforts alone did not really 
move the mountains of “isolationism.” The prime mover 
seems to have been events, including a world war, which 
changed the face of reality. The function of education 
was to interpret the new and inescapable reality in a 
way to facilitate the growth and expression olf new 
attitudes that promise to deal with it adequately. Educa- 
tion for international understanding may find its most 
effective role in serving as midwife to events, large or 
small, which have real significance for specific groups 
of people touched by them. 


Groups can change attitudes as well as support re- 
sistance to change. \ndividual attitudes are reinforced 
in groups. When the group norm is against change, this 
reinforcement means added resistance to individual 
change. But, when the group norm is toward change in 
attitudes, this force may become a support to individual 
change. Phere have hye en many experinn ntal studies along 
these lines. providing evidence that the social pressures 
causing attitude stability within a group can also facilitate 
the process of attitude « hange on the part of the members. 
This powel! ol group processes to change attitudes pro 
vides an opening wedge in the door of accomplish nt, 
an initial advantage which should give an increased sense 
of confidence to adult leaders who are trying to use the 


voluntary group as a medium of international education. 


What Groups Can Do 


Suggestions for Educational Procedure. Several pro 


cedural recommendations flow more or less directly from 
this discussion of obstacles and potentialities. Some may 
seem novel and others quite pede strian. They are in any 
case not presented as dogmas, but rather as ideas to be 


thought about and perhaps experimented with 


How can we break out of the circle of the “already 
converted”? If real and substantial effects from educa 
lion in international understanding are aimed at, a way 
has to be found to break out of the narrow circle of 
the “already saved” who comprise a large part of the 
participants in programs in international affairs, If 
auchence consist week alter week of the ame fyroup 
of interested and informed members who think seriously 
ind alike about international problems, one real and 
ibstantial result may be self-deception on the part of 
those who think they are making some progress in edu 
cation for international understanding. 
Iwo possible courses may be taken in dealing with 
this problem. One tack is to alter the bases of reeruit 
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ment or attraction to meeting Most voluntary organiza- 
tions would probabl profit from shifts in the time place, 
and even length of meeting It may be necessary to have 
more meetings in order to accommodat pe ople who find it 
difficult to meet present se hedules. Discussions might even 
he held on back porches on a summer's night. The variety 
of po ible combinations is large. and the appropriateness 
of each depends both on local conditions and on the 
audience one wishes to attract. 

The second course deals with ways of reaching the 
pe opl one wishes to attract to participation Any effective 
program of education for international understanding 
must make use of real prass-roots leadership the kind 
exercised in the men’s barbershop or over the back fence 
on wash-day, as well as the kind that may represent a 
group officially at civic meetings or in conventions. Every 
community has this kind of opinion leadership, and not 
all of it is now found in formal voluntary groups. If 
ideas about international affairs are to spread success- 
fully, people who are known for the authority of their 
views should be ¢ neouraged to join in group discussions, 
Or their friends now in the group should try outside the 


group meetings to gain their ears and their support. 


What should be the content of educational pro- 
grams? The kind of education to attempt depends in part 
on the nature of the group, aud parti ularly on members’ 
present attitudes toward international affairs. If the group 
is already well-informed and favorably disposed toward 
international cooperation, factual information along these 
line Ss may serve them fairly well. But. if the froup does 
not incline toward this sort of international behavior, fa 
tual information about international policies will not be 
too effective in modifying their attitudes. 

Many voluntary organizations in the United States 
have sper ialized rather than general interests in foreign 
affairs. They may focus their attention on trade and 
tariff policy, for example, or on the United Nations, o1 
on military affairs, or on labor unions in foreign coun- 
tries. These specializations represent in many instances 
the limits of real involvement of members in foreign 
affairs. Effective education, under these circumstances, 
will probably consist less in trying to extend the interests 
of these groups to new spheres, and more in trying to 
develop in them expertness in their own field of special 
interest. If this could be done, the net result might be 
the creation in the United States and in each community 
of a body of well-informed citizens who could give re 
source leadership in dealing with almost any kind of 
foreign policy problem with which any organization ot 
the community as a whole might be concerned. 

Factual information, however detailed, will not be 
suflicient to create the sort of expertness envisioned here. 
What is needed most is not more knowledge of the 
subject, but rather new ways of thinking about special 
problems and of relating them to general international 
problems and interests. One way of acquiring these new 
insights and attitudes stems from what we know about the 
relations of the group to the individual member. If the 
group, under expert leadership, wrestles with a special 
problem, and considers all of its ramifications, until it 


arrives at a collective solution. the thinking of each mem- 


ber of the group is bound to be altered in the process, 
lhe burden on the leaders in = ue h problem solving group 
sessions is severe. They must try to help the participants 
realize the ultimate consequences, insofar as they are 
predictable, of all the different and possibly conflicting 
things they want out of both life and public policy. They 
must help participants to recognize new alternatives and 
make new choices which will reconcile some of their con 
flieting demands and yet contribute to international amity 
and progress. This is by no means an easy thing to do, but 
it seems to offer the promise of real result 


What problems of international affairs should a 
voluntary group include for study and discussion 
in its program? The principle of readiness on the part 
of the members has already been suggested. But another 
consideration is of great importance. The temptation of 
program planners is to include only well-publicized and 
dramatic issues of the day. Less obvious problems may 
have important advantages as program material which 
outweigh their lack of drama and currency. They may 
be better fitted to the present interests and concerns of 
organizational members. They may also be issues on 
which public policy is still open. Informed public opinion 
may have a better chance to mold policy on these issues 
than it has on dramatie and pubilicized issues where 
policy usually gets set before education has much chance 
to make a difference. Adult leaders will need considerable 
foresight to spot the “smaller” issues so they may be 
studied and discussed before public policy on them gets 
made, But this kind of political foresight should pay high 
dividends in building effective political intelligence. 

It will pay an educational dividend to bring home 
lo particular groups the significance of a seemingly un- 
important issues for their lives. It will pay a_ political 
dividend of inestimable value if these groups, by careful 
discussion and clear public articulation of their point 
of view, help to focus the attention of others on problems 
that for one reason or another do not receive the prio! 
consideration they deserve in view of their eventual im- 
portance. At best it is difficult to reverse an ill-considered 
public policy and it is frequently impossible to erase the 
scars it has left. How much better it would be if such 
policy could be formed with the benefit of searching pub- 
lice inquiry and discussion in voluntary organizations 
throughout the nation. 


WORKSHOPS ON INTEGRATED SCHOOLS 


Highlander Folk School, Monteagle, Tennessee, will 
old two workshops on transition from segregated to inte 


hool systems. Court rulings, segregation laws and 


grated sé 
the economics and geography of discrimination will be 
among the top ~ disc ussed, The chief emphasis, howe ver, 
will be on community action for integrated schools. A one 
month workshop will begin on July 12th. A one-week work 
shop will be held August 9th to 15th. 

The staff will consist of people with practical experi 
ence in the fight for democratic schools. The workshops 
have been planned with the assistance of farm and labor 
organizations, the American Friends Service Committee, the 
Unitarian Service Committee, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the Southern Regional 
Council, and many other interested organizations. For fur 
ther information write Mr. Myles Horton, Director of High 
lander Folk School. 
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> In preparing this Tool Kit, 
the collaborators played dif- 
ferent roles. Chester Wil- 
liams provided the statement 
of the overall problem and 
raised ten problems for our 
consultants to deal with. 
Howard Cook, Curtis Mial, 
and Shepherd Witman made 
suggestions for dealing with 
each of the problems. Per 
and Carol Stensland pulled 
these suggestions together, 
related them to one another, 
added some of their own. 
The staff of AL put the ma- 
terial in final form to meet 
the cruel but inevitable limi- 


tations of space. 


july-august, 1953 


If youve read previous issues of AL, you'll soon notice that this is a 
Tool Kit with a difference. Instead of focusing on one kind of practical 
problem encountered by leaders dealing with widely different interests, it 
poses a variety of problems concerned with conducting programs in a 
single area of interest. It is a kind of handbook of suggestions. Some of 
them are old, and some new. They are ways of looking at, of approaching, 
or of grappling with the practi al difficulties of carrying on educational 
programs for adults who wish to improve their grasp of world affairs and 
to share in the responsibility of dealing with these. It will be of particular 
interest to members of World Affairs Councils and to the many thousands 
of leaders in those organizations which have other primary interests but 
which are nowadays adding international understanding to their list of 
program objectives. 


by Per G. Stensland and Carol Stensland, adult education program 
1 erxas Technological College 
Chester S. Williams, consultant on international public relations 


(formerly deputy director for public information, U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations) 


Howard Cook. chie{. Division of Public Liaison, U.S. Department 
o} State 


H. Curtis Mial, executive director, New York State Citizens’ Council, 
Ine. 


Shepherd L. Witman, executive director, The Council on World 
{ ffairs, Cleveland. Ohio 


The biggest problem of our times is how to get along with 
other nations and peoples without recourse to war. If we fail to find 
a way to meet it, we may be plunged into destruction and chaos on 
a scale great enough to destroy the material and psychological 
bases for future civilized life. 

Put positively, our problem is to develop the understandings 
which will produce a favorable climate for policies designed to 
unite diverse nations and races in constructive, peaceful coopera- 
tion and to deter the uncooperative ones from aggression. 

Dr. G. B. Chisholm, who until recently headed the World 


Health Organization, expressed the problem as one of getting 


“enough mature people in the right places.” 
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In a democracy you cannot hope to get mature people 


in the positions of political leader hip, except by lucky 


accident. unle enough mature people cast votes and 
influence voting in the States and Congressional districts. 

lotalitarian methods have shown demagogues how 
lo exploit the unreasoning fears and hates of childish 
minded citizer So unless mature and responsible citi 
zens are increasingly active in social and political affairs 
powell hungry, emotional and intellectual pygmies may 


take over by default 


If we are to cultivate international understanding 
we will need a variet of learnin Some relate to the 
world situation; others relate to the attitudes, prejudices, 


and beliefs influencing the public judgment. 


We will re quire an understanding both of the aspira 
tions of friends and allies which can be accommodated 
by polis ies of cooperation, and of the aggressive threats 
of enemies which must be restrained by policies of de 
fense. At the ame time, we Americans must engage in 
critical sell Inspection in order to judge whether our 
behavior and policies are actually contributing to our 


declared aim of peaceful collaboration. 


Ihe public judgment is put to the severest test in 
attempting to wel rh polis ies which may lead to peace by 
negotiation. By the very act of building strength at enor- 


mous cost to our economy and dislocation of peacetime 


living. we engender attitudes of profound resentment and 
antagonism toward the powe! which makes us buy our 
ecurity o dearly. 

It take unusual maturity ind understanding for 


people to tick with a talemate and forego the strong 
impulse to end it either by capitulation or by foreing a 
how-down. Some even bring the charge of appeasement 
against any proposal to use positions of stre neth for thet 


original purpose of bargaining for peace 


The most eritical issue which threatens to divide the 
free world concerns the alternatives of bargaining for 


peace or risking general war. 


Ihese comments on the nature of the world problem 
are set down in order to illustrate what is involved in 
progran to further international understanding. Many 
of the diffieuttic in organizing and conducting such 
programs arise from the fact that educational leaders 
must deal with this complex field of subjeet matter in 


an emotionally-charged atmosphere, 
They are called upon to deal with life-and-death 


matters. They not only have to cope with intensely con 


troversial issues of policy, but with widely differing atti 


Some Major Difficulties 


1. WHAT CAN I DO ABOUT IT? 


Perhaps the greatest difficulty confronted by 
the group leader in the field of international un- 
derstanding is the average person’s sense of fu- 
tility. World events seem to him to be moved by 
forces over which he has little or no control, by 
decisions in which he has no voice. If he saw how 
he could influence the course of events, he might 
be more eager to take part in programs designed 
to help him make his influence informed. 

Here are a number of ways in which organized pro- 
grams can help individuals contribute to the development 


of good international relations: 


Communicating with Government Officials 
Organizations engaged in foreign affairs study can 
poll their members about their views on specifiy prob- 
lems and forward the results to the responsible officials 
in Washington. Government is more sensitive to the con 
sidered opinions of the citizens than many of us believe. 
It is true that an individual opinion has little weight. The 
problem is to build sound opinions, find others who 


share them. and make the concerted voice heard. 


Cultivating Foreign Visitors 

There are thousands of foreign students and visitors 
in the United States. In some communities organized 
programs make it possible for many Americans to share 
in extending hospitality to these visitors, and in helping 
them learn about American life. It is important. that 
such programs be genuinely community-oriented. They 
need to be managed by men and women who have some 
real knowledge of the problem and a real feeling for the 
foreign student. Otherwise the “program” will consist 
largely of “indoctrination,” visits to factories (the larg 
est), residential districts (the most exclusive), and parks 
(the best kept). Even if it worked, such a program would 
have its drawbacks, but in point of fact it never does 


tudes, strong prejudices, fears, anxieties, and a growing 


national sense of exasperation, 


Their task is not merely to inform people about 


facts and differing opinions on world affairs, but to 


ae 


involve them in group experiences which will increase 
individual capacity for mature judgment 

In trying to carry out this task, group and organi 
zational leaders encounter a multitude of practical prob 
lems. The remainder of this Tool Kit consists of brief 


presentations of ten such problems, and helpful com 


Nee 


ments on each of them by a panel of consultants who 


have had to deal with them PER STENSLAND CAROL STENSLAND 
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work because the visitor is too astute not to see through 
it. Instead, if he is taken into a home for a meal or two, 
can meet the family and sit down for some informal but 
honest talk, he begins to see how Americans live and 
what they think. More than this is needed, too, because 
the host and hostess often need to be trained in the 
sensitivities of the guest and need to realize that the 
best way to “sell America” is to let it be honestly ap- 
praised by its guests, 


Helping to Educate Others 


When an individual becomes well-informed himself, 
new avenues of effective action and influence open up 
for him. He can, for example, take an active part in the 
education of others. There are many voluntary leader- 
ship roles open to the willing, able, and well-informed. 
And it is well to remember that where so many are 
apathetic, the influence—and responsibility-—of the active 
few become proportionately great. 

Some of our consultants warn against combining 
education with action. Others warn against separating 
education from action. Let’s hear both sides: 

“Organizations whose main purpose is education 
should stay out of the field of action if they want to 
maintain a reputation for being a source of unbiased 
information on world affairs. However, this does not pre 
clude the possibility of urging citizens to take action of 
their own choosing through their own action groups.” 

On the other hand: 
the educational aspects of their programs, and if this 


‘Action groups need help with 


help is offered generally, there is no danger of partisan 


charges. Most organizations combine education and ace 


tion in varying degrees. 


The disagreement here is probably a matter of em 
phasis. One side is saying that the objectivity and im 
partiality of organizations whose main business is educa 
tion must not be warped by entangling alliances with 
partisan action. The other side is saying that action 
groups. regardless of their points of view, need the un 
biased information and careful consideration of alterna 
tives that a sound educational program provides. Both 
agree that action groups need the services of educational 
vroups. It is also possible for action groups such as the 

Chamber of Com 
merece, PTA, and 
farm and labor or- 
vanizations to edu- 
cate their members. 
rather than simply 
prepare them to ex- 
ert pressure for a 
cause or program. 
The facet that such 
groups do influence 
events imposes on 
them the responst- 
bility of making 
such influence in- 
formed, intelligent, 
and considerate of 


CHESTER WILLIAMS the general welfare. 
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2. HOW CAN | GET MORE PEOPLE 
TO TAKE PART? 


Many organizations and programs attract only 
a tiny minority of “internationalists” or only per- 
sons on the higher income and educational levels. 


How can leaders of world affairs groups reach 
a more significant number of persons, a more rep- 
resentative cross-section of the community? 

How far should they go in seeking the active 
participation of groups and individuals critical of 
“internationalism ?” 

If wide participation is desired, they must plan for 
it from the beginning. Too often groups start programs 
and wonder why others don’t rush to take part in them. 

In planning, conducting, evaluating, and following- 
up programs, they should turn for leadership to persons 
of varying views. By reaching out beyond their immediate 
circles for help in planning and running programs, they 
are recognizing the psychological principle that) indi 
viduals and organizations tend to support what they 
work for and help build. If the planners include repre- 
sentative community leaders (not necessarily lop leaders), 
they will attract others from their segments of the 
community, 

Phe critic, too, should be encouraged to participate, 
He enlivens and balances the program. And, more basi 
cally, education takes place when people start from dif 
ferent points of view and work toward agreement, or at 


least clarification of their difference 


3. WHAT KIND OF PROGRAMS PRODUCE 

INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING? 

This is a (if not the) sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion. It raises the spectre of speetatoritis—the dis- 
ease of that tiny minority, “the faithful.” who 
take their entertainment in the form of lectures. 
Faithful to what? Do they simply enjoy talk as 
other spectators enjoy prize fights or theater? We 
must ask, also, whether international nights or 
festivals, for example, really make a significant 
contribution to world understanding. 

And what about the accusation that programs 
often feature propaganda masquerading as educa- 
tion? Most programs occasionally feature guest 
speakers. Aside from short question periods, there 
is rarely a real exchange of views. Sometimes this 
leads to local criticism that the sponsoring organ- 
ization is engaged in providing a platform for 
propaganda. 

What, then, can be done to develop programs 
that really prepare citizens for intelligent partici- 
pation in social and political action to influence 
foreign relations? 

This question seems to call for two kinds of answers 
first, some suggestions of principles and procedures that 
will help educational programs do an increasingly good 
job of developing the international understanding of those 


who take part; and second, suggestions of ways of 
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balancing programs to prevent education from being 


submerged in mere entertainment or propaganda. 


Principles and Procedures 


(J) Sper ific and attainable goals for the program 
should be worked out with the help of those who are 
expected to take part in the program, not by the 


proxram committee of the staff alone. 


(2) The goals aimed at should be used throughout 
the program as criteria for evaluating both its rele 
vance and its success. And the actual results of the 
program should be used as evidence in evaluating 


the program s goals subject matter, and methods. 


(3) Participation should be built into the program 
by the use of the varied methods that have been 
le ve lope d for enablir yeveryone In conterences and 
large and small meetings to play an active part, The 


lypical question and-answer pe riod is not enough. 


(4) Every program-——whether a one-shot affair, on 
meeting in a@ series, or a complete series of meet 
ings should be planned and conducted with the 
expectation that the participants will engage in re 
lated follow up activities leading to further growth 
and effectiveness in understanding and dealing with 


international affairs. 


On the subject matter of programs one of our consultants 


has this advice 


“Among the many conferences, institutes and dis- 
cussion groups in which | have part ipated in the past 
six years, those which have proved to be the most useful 
from an educational point of view (and incidentally the 
most slice ful in te ris ol audience re sponse )} have been 
those which have discussed (1) a limited area of our 
foreign relations, and (2) have dealt with the subject 
in terms of alternatives facing the United States in deal 
ing with a given problem or area. When participants are 
forced to say to themselves, ‘What would I do if I were 
the Secretary of State?” and then are given an Oppo! 
tunity to explore alternative courses of action... a 


good deal of under tanding venerally re ults.”” 


The type of program which has been effective at 
these conferences and discussion groups assumes that 
those who take part are already interested in the inter 
national aspects of the problems they face as members 
of American communities. Another consultant warns that: 
“The tendency is to approach inte-national problems 
from the international starting-point. This is usually a 
mistake and leaves us with just the small corps of citi 
zens who are already internationally minded. It will take 
a bit of doing to help the people recognize the intimate 
relationship between their daily lives and the affairs of 
world politic s, but there it is and there it can be shown. 
This is part ol our job as we ll as helping people to dex ide 
what to do about them when they see the relationships.” 


ichieving Program Balance 


A planned variety of methods, viewpoints, and pur 
poses is needed to prevent programs from suce umbing to 
the various ills that education in this field is heir to. 


Let's take that popular and useful device, the inter- 
national festival, as an example. Too frequently these 
festivals become merely nationalistic enterprises which 
increase the national myopia of the groups engaged in 
the event. In themselves, international nights or festivals 
may not always make significant contributions to inter- 
national understanding. But they can serve useful pur- 
poses by widening the circle of those interested in inter- 
national understanding (often bringing new leadership 
to light) and by adding lustre to adult education pro- 
‘rams which are sometimes on the heavy sidé: [In addition 
to stimulating interest and getting the crowd.out, festivals 
can become the starting point for cross-fertilizing discus- 


sions or a series of lectures or film showings. 


When official government spokesmen take part in a 
program, the sponsors can balance the program and meet 
the charge that they are engaged in providing a platform 
for official propaganda if they will include a small panel 
of local experts to comment on or raise questions about 
the official point of view expressed. The panel should, of 
course, include one or more informed spokesmen for 


points of view which differ from official policy. 


4. WHAT ABOUT AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS? 


Most world affairs programs have concentrat- 
ed largely on the leeture-forum and to a lesser 
extent on the small group discussion. Recently 
more use has been made of audio-visual mate- 
rials—films, filmstrips, radio, and now television 
programs. How can these mass media be used 
effectively in education for international under- 


standing? 


The question raised overlaps with the more general 
question of how the mass media can be used effectively 
for education in the whole field of public affairs. 


One requirement lacking at present is a set of clear 
and generally accepted ideas as to what the mass media 
ought to be doing for the education of the community 
and how they ought to work with other community or- 
ganizations. In this connection two of the consultants 
suggested that “readers, listeners, and viewers be in- 
volved in cooperative community ventures of setting 
criteria for audio-visual media—-not just in producing 
or using programs. Together with editors, station man- 
agers, program directors, producers, let the citizens study 
the status and proper place of mass media communication 
in the community. Out of such studies, we hope, would 


come some basic principles for use and for content.” 


On the relations of community organizations to the 
mass media, one of the consultants has this to say: 


“I have long felt that we would never be able to do 
a really effective job of wedding educational organiza- 
tions to the mass media until there was better fusion in 
the two operations. I think that radio and _ television 
stations in each community should pool their resources 
to make available public affairs program counselors. 
Each counselor would not program for the station in 
the public affairs area alone, but would assist »ommunity 
groups in understanding their own objectives and how 
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to get them across. | am convinced that within a com 
munity there are resources for first-rate radio and tele 
vision programs, if the station will ungrudgingly give 
technical assistance in preparation and presentation.” 
Another consultant adds: “Since radio and television 
stations, to retain their F.C.C. licenses, must devote a 
portion of their time to public service programs, most 
are eager to cooperate with local groups in broadcasting 
international affairs programs. In addition, established 
interview shows are always on the look-out for talent. 


Organizations should remain in close touch with those 


responsible for these sustaining programs. 

Both radio and television and the newspapers are 
responsive to requests for presentations of news and dis 
cussions of international affairs if they believe the demand 
for them is substantial. This lays the burden of proof 
and initiative—on the doorsteps of the community’s vol 
untary and public adult education leadership. It can 
mobilize and make known the interest that exists in this 
kind of programing, and can provide many program 
resources, 

The expense and effort required to produce effective 
educational broadcasts are partly wasted unless audiences 
are organized to make use of them. Radio and television 
listening groups can use broadcasts as springboards for 
discussion, and can, if they are sufficiently numerous and 
in communication with one another, influence the quality 
and frequency of such programs. 


5. HOW DO | GET BETTER READING 
MATERIALS? 


While radio and TV have the tendency to re- 
duce the time some Americans have for reading, 
they actually stimulate interests which increase the 
amount of reading others do. The problem for the 
group leader is how to find and distribute reading 
materials which will meet the needs and interests 
of beth existing and new markets. 

Perhaps one of the most challenging national 
problems is how to convert the extensive and in- 
creasing research in world affairs into popular 
reading resources. The gap between research and 
effective communication of findings is still great. 

What can local leaders do to foster reading 
and discussion so as to expand the market and 
distribution machinery in anticipation of broader 
circulation of today’s diversified research in world 
affairs? 


"  .. and now we'll have a five-minute panel discussion on 
the crises in Korea, Eastern Europe, the Middle East, the 
Far East and Africa.” 


july-august, 1953 


In this area the consultants have several suggestions: 
|) To make existing reading materials known to 
those who might be interested, some organizations 
have set up pamphlet shops which have become re- 
gional distribution centers for international affairs 
materials. If these materials are publicized on radio 
and television, they gain a wider audience. 
(2) There is a need for materials which fall happily 
between the research tome and the comic strip, Both 
tome and strip have value in their place, but that 
place isn’t in world affairs education. There is a 
need for well-prepared pamphlets, brief enough so 
that they don’t tax the patience of the man whose 
interest in world affairs is real but not long sustained. 
The materials national organizations need to pro- 
duce and those which leaders of organizations em- 
ploy should find that level which stimulates new 
ideas and challenges old ones in a form that can be 
easily read by persons who may be both tired and 
busy. 
(3) Aware that tons of printed matter are destined 
lor waste baskets daily, perhaps national organiza- 
tions could work more closely together in measuring 
the effectiveness of materials printed, Local chapters 
could inform national headquarters of what is read, 
why, and with what effect. 


‘ 1) The previous suggestion might be developed into 
arrangements whereby national headquarters, for 
example, of Federated Women’s Clubs, Rotary, and 
PTA, farm out special production jobs to local or 
state groups. While world affairs councils around 
the country have drawn heavily on the academic 
community in the production of materials, two of the 
consultants felt that the groups closest to reading 
should have a hand in production. Committees in 
local councils could be put to effective use producing 
not only lists of available materials, but study guides, 
background fact sheets, kits of pamphlets and books. 

(5) Members are most likely to profit from mate- 

rials that are closely related to problems they are 

discussing and to action programs they are under- 
taking. 
6. HOW CAN I FINANCE MY PROGRAM? 

A very tough problem that almost always arises 
is the problem of financing programs that the 
members of a group agree are desirable. Paid 
leaders are usually more concerned with, more 
skilled at, making programs an educational suc- 
cess than at raising funds to pay for them. These 
leaders often complain that they have to spend 
too much time getting money and too little time 
getting their job done. 


Being Self-Supporting 

As much as possible local programs should be self- 
supporting, and efforts to make them so should be sus 
tained—-not merely sporadic. Annual conference fees, 
corporate support, subscription dinners are effective and 
legitimate means of supplementing dues. One organiza- 
tion which spends over $4,000 a year on an annual three 


“ia conference more than covers expenses from confer 


. tool kit 
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ence registration fees. An educational organization in the 
international affairs field secures over 40 per cent of its 
$65,000 budget from 75 business organizations. Another 
organization, by sponsoring a $50.00-a-plate dinner for 
a famous person, raised enough money to finance the 


operations of the organization for almost a year. 


Cooperative arrangements can often be made with 
local and state agencies and institutions to help unde: 
write the cost of operations. kor example, local colleges 
or other educational institutions may contribute paid 
leadership, office space, conference or study rooms, li 
brary facilities. Several educational institutions might 
cooperate in sharing the program burden: one college 
could produce the news bulletin, another act as distribu 


tion agency for study material. 


Setting Responsibilities. for Fund Raising 

All local groups should work toward relieving the 
chief paid leader of the financial burdens. His job is one 
of educating the community and planning a program o1 
programs. His connection with finances should be only 
lo provide the Finance Committee with necessary mat 
rials and to follow through on clerical details. Fund 
raising should be the job of the lay officers and Board 
members. [f members of the organization who are active 
in its program are also recruited for the Finance Com 
mittee, they will be sufficiently interested in putting the 
program acros that they will work hard to bring in 
money. Since Board members are often only superficially 
involved in an organization, the paid staff could profit 
ably spe nd some time in training Board members to raise 
money. One consultant warns that there is often too litth 
advances planning Getting ready to raise money is a 
much longer job than raising money he says. Another 
consultant feels that the Finance Committee should not 
he asked to approve a budvet which it cannot endorse. 


“Too often.” he says, “Finance Committees are called 


upon... to make up a deficit of an operation or program 


which they neither approve d nor understood. 


7. HOW CAN I FIND LEADERS, AND 
HOW DO THEY GET TRAINING? 


In their search for leadership those who un- 
dertake a community-wide program meet a num- 
ber of problems. They ask themselves such ques- 
tions as, “Shall | gamble on new leaders?” “How 
can | recruit leaders, whether as volunteers or for 


amall fees?” “How can LT train and counsel them?” 


Finding Leaders 


An organization which is looking for leaders should 
take stock of its present situation. How many people are 
currently carrying the major load? How many are avail 
able? What effort has been made to test their potential { 
To give them practice? Has any effort been made to 
discover “natural leaders” either in the organization or 
the community at large? A local college might lend a hand 
in making a survey to find this natural leadership. 

The program itself is often a proving ground for 
leaders. They can be recruited from the participants in 


the on-going programs If committees rotate a portion of 


. tool 


their membership each year, potential leaders can get 
practice through committee work. In some organizations 
there are two or more levels of discussion groups, and 
each year a portion of the membership moves to a group 
at another level. Members of a group at an advanced 
level are encouraged to take on groups of their own or 
to participate in other programs as program chairmen, 
panel members, or section leaders at conferences. 

If a voluntary organization in international affairs 
is alert to the changing leadership in other voluntary 
organizations, it may pick up excellent leaders outside 
the international affairs field when these leaders are ro- 
tated out of office. Some organizations follow the daily 
papers for clues as to what people in the community may 
prove to be good leaders. Business executives, military 
officers, professional people, educators and others who 
reach retirement age usually have a great deal to offer 
organizations looking for mature leaders. 

Some central agency in the community may volun- 
teer to keep a file on leadership resources or may be 
asked to do so. In Schenectady and Jamestown, New 
York, the public school adult education directors assume 
responsibility for maintaining a program service file of 
discussion leaders, speakers, films, etc. A growing file, 


including notes on audience reaction, is invaluable. 


Training Leaders 


One of the best ways of training potential leaders 
is through leadership development programs institutes, 
workshops, weekend meetings, and so oon, The -~ spec ial 
institutes and workshops are invaluable in helping po- 
tential leaders develop self-confidence and experience. 

All of the consultants emphasize that developing 
leader <hip should be a continuous process. They say. too, 
that it should be closely coordinated with the on-going 
program of an organization. One consultant suggests 
that in his experience “annual conferences (of either 
state or local councils and organizations) are excellent 
opportunities for developing leaders.” He feels that “when 
adult educators arrange pre conterence leadership Ses- 
sions, they might invite all who are interested to take 
part-—not just those who are leaders, or recorders, or 
resource people of some kind.” Another consultant em- 
phasizes the importance ol including young people or 


untried people in leadership training opportunities. 


8. HOW CAN | ACTIVATE BOARDS AND 
COMMITTEES? 


Most leaders agree that policy controlling 
hoards and committees should be composed of 
active members—not of name figureheads used 
for window dressing. But many have not thought 
through what the term active should mean in prac- 
tice or have not solved the problem of how to 
develop active boards and committees. 

Here are some short statements of what our con- 
ultants feel a leader should do to insure getting an active 
board or committee for his organization: 


(1) Choose board members who represent all seg- 
ments and interests of the community. 
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2) Choose board members who will work in addi- 

tion to those invited for prestige reasons. 

(3) Schedule board meetings regularly and give suf- 

ficient advance notice of them. 

(4) Plan agenda carefully and circulate in advance 

the material to be brought up at board meetings. 

>) Have the paid staff and the committee chairmen 

make adequate monthly reports on activities, mem- 

bership, and finance. 

(6) Avoid the board’s becoming a rubber stamp for 

staff plans and programs. 

(7) Assign board members as committee chairmen. 

(8) Provide occasional special treats for board 

meetings in orde rto make membership on the board 

a pleasant and rewarding experience. 
The consultants agree that boards and committees need 
something realistic and worthwhile to do and that there 
is need for a clear, advance understanding of the duties 
and responsibilities of the board and committee mem- 
bers. They feel that the board is primarily responsible 
for financing and that it needs to feel some involvement 
in the program. One consultant advises against  high- 
pressuring board and committee members to take on too 
many responsibilities. Another raises the question of 
whether the board members should serve as individuals 
or as representatives of organizations. “All advantages,” 
he says, “seem to be on the side of individual member 
ship: no red tape of organizational approval of action, 
individual commitment and responsibility, term of office 
not conflicting with that in another organization, and 
wider Community representation than would be possible 


through a few official delegates from organizations.” 


9. HOW CAN I IMPROVE THE RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN MY LOCAL GROUP AND THE 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION? 


In the past many local groups were formed as 
branches of national organizations devoted to in- 
ternational education. Local chapters or units of 
many influential national organizations concerned 
primarily with other interests than world affairs— 
business, professional, civic, service, labor, farm, 
religious, ete.—have increasingly given over part 
of their programs to foreign affairs. And the na- 
tional headquarters have supplied program plans 
and materials to the local leaders. 

Local leaders confront the difficulty of devel- 
oping a mutually satisfactory relationship with 
national organizations. Complaints are widespread 
that the local groups get too little practical help 
from the national headquarters, are too often con- 
sidered pawns to be moved by the national leaders, 
are given too little opportunity to participate in 


planning policies and services. 


Foreign Affairs Groups 


One of the important needs is a two-way communi 
cation system that is effective enough to help shape pol- 
icy. The national structure might very well be that of a 
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mutual association, operated and contcolled by locals 
through delegates selected by them. The national organi 
zation should realize that it exists primarily to provide 
services and coordination for the local units. A mutual 
issociation relationship, if it is adequately fulfilled, makes 
possible considerable local financial support from which 
both local and national groups can profit. It also make 
it possible for decisions taken by the national organiza 
tion to be viewed as tentative and not binding upon the 
local units until they have had a chance to consider the 
decisions themselves. 

The program developed at national headquarters for 
use at the local level should be planned in consultation 
with the local unit and carefully tested before it is put 
into effect. One of the main problems in organizations 
which depend upon volunteers for local operations is 
often a lack of standards for operating local units. Nation 
al and regional headquarters should be more careful in 
prescribing to local units minimum standards covering 
policy, procedures, membership, finance, program, and 


reports to national headquarte: 


Groups Not Primarily 
Interested in World Affairs 


Groups not primarily interested in’ world affairs 
very much need assistance in planning and putting on 
their programs in world affairs, and their need is a con 
siderable challenge to councils concerned with education 
for world understanding. One place where national o1 
ranizations specializing in world affairs might be encour 
aged to cooperate with local groups which do not spe 
cialize in this field is in the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, Here 60 national organization 
meet and plan international understanding programs 
which are then fed out to the country through the national 
organization However, no suggestions are made that the 
organizations should cooperate with local groups. Eduea 
tion for international understanding will have moved an 
important step forward when the National Commission 


has a member or two who officially reoresent the concept 


of community cooperation, and when its 60 organization 


members will set a national pattern for pooling of ideas 
resources, materials, and even programs at the local level 

What the consultants mainly empha ize is the need 
for cooperation. Some mention the desirability of holding 
central and regional conferences with both local and 
national organization delegates. Others mention that sup 
plementary techniques might be tried, better methods of 
polling, for instance. One consultant points to the League 
of Women Voters, that “developed a program through 
which local chapters held forums on public affairs, voted 

urgent issues, and pa sed results on to the national 

e so they could be incorporated in a forum at the 
national convention.” In this way they secured a sharing 


of thought throughout the member hip. 


10. HOW CAN I MEET OPPOSITION AND 
MISREPRESENTATION? 


In a world where international tension and 
controversy touch the lives of all people, the leader 


of any group concerned with world affairs can ex- 


- - tool kit . 
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pect to be criticized—he may be pilloried by 
extremists, crackpots, and ultra-nationalists. He 
may get into difficulty because the speakers his 
group sponsers are misinterpreted or are quoted 
out of context in the press. He must try to protect 
the program and the members of his group from 
zealots who equate any discussion or activity to 
promote international understanding with subver- 
sion and disloyalty. He must also be on guard to 
see that those who do act in the interest of subver- 
sive movements do not use his program to further 
their purposes. Must he then side-step the most 
significant issues because they are controversial ? 
Where should he draw the line between objectivity 
and positive allegiance, between considering all 
sis and taking a public position? Can he, indeed, 
build any community confidence in his group or 
his program when there is so much general appre- 
hension about foreign affairs? He will need to 
think a good deal about building the support of 
the members of his group for the program and 


about meeting opposition, 


Building Member Support 


A leader can do a fot to secure the support of the 
members of hi group if he submits to them in advance 
the proposed program for the year, if he keeps them 
informed not only about new programs and changes in 
old ones, but about the reactions in the community to the 
group, and if he carries out carefully any instructions 


the members give him. 


Meeting Opposition 

A good way for a leader to allay local criticism is 
for him to enlist the public support of well-known and 
successful people. The Fund for the Republic has done 
just this. In taking up a controversial question, it “has 
secured from the beginning the public support and pai 
ticipation of outstanding figures whose integrity would 
be challenged only hy the lunatie fringe and who have 
won striking success in their respective fields.” 

Any action which the leader undertakes to meet op 
position or misrepresentation should be taken only after 
consultation with key oflicers of the organization and in 
ome cases only after board action 

There is some disagreement among the consultants 
as to what steps hould be taken to meet Opposition, 
“Experience seems to suggest.” says one, “that where the 
opposition is irrational, a rational marshalling of facts 
is ineffective. Such Opposition seems more responsive to 
status or prestige.” “Do not permit a false allegation 
against us to pass undenied.” says another. “Too often 
we fall into the dangerous trap of refusing to dignify 
the attack with a reply, or we consider the allegations 
o extreme and ridiculous that they will be self-destruc 
tive.” “There are times,” another adds, “when a show- 
down is the only course possible in handling vicious at- 
tacks and gross misrepresentation, and in such cases it 
is essential that the organization be well prepared, hav« 
full support of the membership, and if possible enjoy a 
friendly and understanding press.” 
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On the other hand, one consultant warns that some- 
times “refuting opposition statements or misrepresenta- 
tion does more harm than good by giving much wider 
publicity to the criticism” than would otherwise be likely. 

There are valid reasons to disagree, of course, about 
the best ways to meet opposition. What should be done 
in any case will depend on the specific situation. But 
over the long haul—emergencies aside—perhaps the best 
way to meet opposition is to do a good job of educating 
the community about world affairs. Nothing renders 
demagoguery so ineffective as an informed and active 


citizenry. 


In Conclusion 


Looking back over these problems and our neces- 
sarily brief and sketchy suggestions, some basic principles 
emerge that—with a little shading one way or another 
all of us would probably endorse. They are principles 
that underlie not only education for international under- 
-tanding, but all adult education. 


(1) People learn by doing. International under- 
standing will not be achieved through information 
alone. A program of education-action is required. 
(2) The pattern of teacher-giving-to-pupil will not 
meet a major challenge of today—that of setting up 
two-way communication (between governed and 
governing, between national and local group, etc.). 
\ creative approach employing a rich variety of 
methods is demanded. 

(3) If broad participation is to be achieved, more 
people must be actively and honestly involyed—not 
just at the end, but at each stage of planning, execut- 
ing, using. This means giving them a “say” in policy, 
etc. 

(4) International understanding, like any other big 


program planning, 
issue, cannot be approached piecemeal. The con- 
certed efforts of the whole community, utilizing total 
resources, are required, 

(5) Careful research, experimentation, and evalua- 
tion are continuously necessary to ensure the im- 
provements in methods and materials, and = in 
quantity and quality of results that the urgencies of 
international affairs make imperative. 


MORE HELP FROM AL... 


The following issues of ADULT LEADERSHIP deal 
with many of the problems raised in this Tool Kit, 
but without special world affairs emphasis: 

Program Planning, May, 1952 

Using Resources, July-August, 1952 

Working Toward Goals, September, 1952 

Getting and Keeping Members, November, 1952 

Leading Discussion, March, 1953 

Leadership Training, Jume, 1953 


The Tasks of Committees, Boards, and Officers (in 
preparation) 


Handling Controversial Issues (in preparation) 


The Local Group and the National Office (in prep- 
aration) 


adult leadership 
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by W. W. Waymack 


former editor, Des Moines Register and Tribune 
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How can voluntary groups use the press, motion pictures, radio, and television for public 


education? What opportunities do they o1 


In this piece Mr. Waymack di 


voluntary groups must meet to us 


UCH notions as | may have as to a sound approach 

by voluntary groups in the effort to use the mass 
media for educational purposes are based upon some 
decades of experience in one of the mass media, looking 
out; some experience, though lesser, in other mass media; 
and considerable if discontinuous experience as a zealot 
for educationally good causes, looking covetously in. This 
experience has not given me any magical formula for 
quick and large results. | hardly think anybody else has 
found such a formula or is likely to. As in the case of 
every other socially necessary development, there is no 
easy way. And it is unreasonable to be unhappy if one’s 
own conviction of the rightness of his purpose does not 
instantly revolutionize the functioning of those other 
normally decent humans who are also sometimes dis- 
satisfied and unhappy at their jobs of making mass media 
run successfully at all, in their habit-bound and economic- 
bound ways. 


POTENTIALS AND LIMITATIONS 

The press, motion pictures, radio, and television 
have developed so rapidly that it seems they should be 
able to meet the obvious and urgent need for more, better, 
and faster public education for understanding inter- 
national problems. 

The job of using mass media for education is a 


long, continuing job. Its real accomplishments come not 


g. 
in splurges but gradually, almost imperceptibly. Using 
mass media is like growing crops. One must know his soil, 
skillfully and laboriously prepare his seed bed, before 


there is any point in planting and cultivating. 
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And what are their weaknesses? 
the objective conditions that 


mass media effectively 


But any voluntary group trying to use these mass 
media for education should plan to invest intelligence, 
organization, planning and work—-much work, It should 
analyze the mass media, find out how they function, come 
to understand them—-and then make plans to fit. 

Voluntary groups need to understand the nature of 
the mass media, their potentials and their limitations. 
The press, for example, includes not only the daily 
papers, but weeklies, magazines, farm, trade, labor, and 
professional journals and many other publications. And 
sometimes a journal distributed to 20,000 key people 
may be more important for education——or mis-education 

than all the big city dailies published in a month, 

Motion pictures and radio also present a wide range 
of possibilities, from professional documentaries to 
homemade movies, from network shows lo local public 
service programs. In the newest media of mass com 
munication, television, we have the beginnings of a cleat 
cut’ distinction between commercial and educational 
obligations. We have the special interest of newness, plus 
many problems of costs and techniques and programming. 
We have in television exceptional opportunity, coupled 
with some danger of being overly attracted to the new 
at the expense of older, less entrancing means of com- 


munication, 


MORE HELP AND LESS HANDICAP 

Because voluntary groups interested in public edu- 
cation may take so many forms, let us, in order to be 
concrete, think of a city-wide World Affairs Council 
in a community of, say, 100,000. (There ought to be 
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such a group in practically every American city, and 
comparable though different groups in thousands of rural 
areas.) This group, aiming at public education in inter- 
* ; ail 
national proble ms, wants more he Ip and less handi ap 


from the mass media. 


The first requirements, I think, are these: 

1. It must forget all thought of quick-and-easy 
achievement : 
It must understand the problems of the mass 
media and the way they work. 
It must make its plans and set its hopes in the 
light of that understanding 

L. It must equip itself not to beat down but to 

meet the conditions of mass media operation. 
lo help meet these requirements, our World Affairs 
Coun il ean draw people from the mass media into its 
active membership, not a sporadic consultants or figure 
heads but as full-fledged participants, There will alway 
be some who believe the same as the other members of 
our Councilor whatever yroup it may be 

The objective is a double one—the long-range ob 
jective being actually to improve the educational fun 
tioning of the mass media, the short-range objective 
being to utilize the po sibilities of “things as they are.” 
By including peopl from the mass media, the World 
Affairs Council will be equipping itself for specific plan 
ning and also laying the abutments of a bridge a bridge 
that is fundamental for public education. It will be a 
bridge across the baffling gap between the possessors of 
knowledge and the distributors of information. And a 
bridge is a structure that carries traffic both ways. 

By and large, the mass media depend upon ma 
interest iutomatic mass interest. Characteristically, they 
communicate information piecemeal, with a great pret- 
erence for conflict and for human interest. It is to these 
realities that our Council, or any other group of like 
purpose, must adjust. 


INFORMATION AND MISINFORMATION 


Our voluntary group is, presumably, interested in 
the «dissemination of fact and reasoned interpretation. 
It is also interested in combating misinformation. 

The Letter to the Editor can be used much more 
effectively than it commonly is to combat mischievous 
error. Letters of protest and correction are themselves 
conflict, therefore they qualify. Letters that are care- 
fully prepared, addressed to significant error, temperate 
and reasoned and factual, can be genuinely useful and 
usually they will be weleomed. 

The fact that the mass media are geared to happen- 
ings is the key to most accomplishment. This fact cannot 
be changed: it has to be put to use. A voluntary group 
that would use the mass media for education must hatch 
happening . and this hatching is not impossible. It is 
being done all the time. Hatehed happenings can range 
from issuing a statement, through social events to large, 
dramatic, planned enterprises. 

Public speech s, well-organized forums or institutes, 
preferably on an annual or semiannual basis, programs 
involving adolescents (which inevitably interest parents) 


these are all ways, offering limitless variations. 


Determining what things to do and discovering how 
to do them with the maximum effect call for thorough 
and frequent surveys of the field, with especial care to 
include all the field. In 1951 a few people in Minneapolis, 
promoting observance of United Nations Day, exploited 
exceptionally well the possibilities of United Nations 
Dinners by simply asking themselves the question: “What 
groups, What interests, commerical or non-commercial, 
ought in some aspect of this to find an interest and a 
means of participation?” Besides all the groups that 
would normally be thought of, they discovered that hotel 
and restaurant keepers’ associations, department stores, 
the marketers of kitchen equipment, the handlers of 
costume materials and various others could be brought 
in. The wider participation, the better the situation from 
the standpoint of the mass media. 


IT'S NOT IMPOSSIBLE 


The National Farm Institute has been held annually 
in Des Moines for some fifteen years. This purely edu- 
cational enterprise is well covered by the press, movies, 
radio, and television. Why? Because it has produced 
happenings that the mass media, as they are today, serve 
in their natural course. 

The National Farm Institute, built around rroup 
discussions, began small. It started as a concept in a 
few minds that there was a need to open channels of 
communication among our highly compartmentalized 
economic groups—city people and country people, busi- 
ness and labor and farming. It began with what proved 
to be a correct guess, that despite apparent closed-minded- 
ness there existed in people a submerged wish to hear 
the other side. 

Krom the beginning the interest people have had 
in the Institute has demonstrated that educational effort 
aimed directly at mayor needs can, given a suitable ap- 
proach, command the aid of the mass media. 

Phe Institute also illustrates the fact that planning 
organization, continuous work and time are elements of 
success. Those who planned it took great care to avoid 
falling into pits. Conspicuously bipartisan sponsorship 
(Democrat and Republican, Chamber of Commerce and 
organized labor, industry and agriculture) was arranged. 
Equal opportunity for differing viewpoints, ample time 
for discussion sessions, calculated prohibtion of any 
attempt to reach conclusions, a flat refusal to “load” any 
program-—these were foundations. 

This enterprise succeeded, succeeded indeed sO well 
that half a dozen other such institutes, closely modeled 
upon it, have evolved in widely scattered centers. The 
Institute is another proof that large educational oaks still 
evrow from small educational acorns. 

It need not be and should not be the goal of every 
voluntary group attempting public education to incubate 
a happening as large as the National Farm Institute. But 
uch large-scale educational developments offer cheering 
proof that all is not futility. The methods that have 
worked for them can very profitably be studied, for in 
them there is guidance applicable to practically all 
situations, national or local, large or small. Using the 
mass media to educate is not easy——but it is not im- 


possible. 
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FOR BETTER COMMUNITY PROGRAMS 
iN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


hy Stanley E. Seashore, assistant to director, 
and Rensis Likert, director, Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan 


1s participants in many research programs concerned with matters of social action and 


public policy, the authors have seen difficult problems yield to 


the research methods of the social sciences. Here they sketch out some areas 


in which action research methods may be brought to bear on community 


programs for promoting international understanding. 


HERE is no doubt that communities have become 

increasingly interested in programs for international 
understanding in recent years. Nevertheless, the number 
of community programs in international affairs is still 
too few. And many operating programs must he candidly 
appraised as failures if we judge by the amount of infor- 
mation people seem to possess about international 
matters. It is disquieting to know, for example, that 
many months after economic aid to European countries 
was a well-established policy, only 59% of a national 
sample of adults knew the program was in effect. 

Since we can't afford to write off these failures, we 
have to find out why we are failing and put the findings 
to work towards improved programs. This is a problem 
of researe h. Nor need we he Loo hopeless about discover 
ing directives for improved programs through research. 
Many difheult problems have already yielded to the 
research methods of the sovial sciences. There is every 
reason to expect them to succeed here. 

One of the most rewarding methods for local groups 
to use is action research, as it has been specifically 
developed to study problems on the scene where they 
occur, | nlike basi research, at tion research does not 
aim to achieve generalizations of wide applicability. 
It seeks understanding about this city, this community 


or this program. It is carried on chiefly by practitioners 


who study a program while they are working in it. in 
order to improve it, 

Action research has already been put to work on 
community programs. Previous studies have pointed to 
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-everal aspects of community program that seem to have 
ignificant influence on their effectiveness or ineflective 
ness, The following discussion deseribes six of these 
aspects. These aspect do not. of course, exhaust the 
possible areas for investigation of community programs 
in international affairs. It is hope d that they will provide 
hunches for initiating such study and suggest the range 
of problems that may be solved through joining research 


to planning and action in an on-going program 


LEADERSHIP 


Studies in industry and government have repeatedly 
illustrated how important the attitudes, objectives and 
practices of leaders are to the success of programs. 
Research about leadership should investigate questions 
like these: How did the leader become involved in the 
program? How important is the program to them? 
Why is it important to them? To what extent do they 
see their service as a social responsibility; to ‘what 
extent as a vehicle for reaching some per onal goals? 


What do the leaders think the objectives of the 
program are? Do the perceptions of what the objectives 
are differ among the leaders? What does eat h leader ee 
his role to be in advancing the program ¢ Is it primarily 
to stimulate the program, coordinate activities, provide 
information, manage meetings, or to perform ome 
combination of these and other leadership functions? 

What position do the leaders hold in the community ? 


lo what extent are acknowledged community leaders and 
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influential persons from different segments of the com- 
nunity drawn into the planning and management of the 
program ¢ To what extent does leadership represent 


. : 
various interests in the community ¢ 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Community programs in international understanding 
are organized in many different ways. Some are imbedded 
in a larger formal program for general adult education. 
Some are special projects of organizations that have other 
primary objectives Some are operated as joint project 
by several community organizations. Other are com 
pletely autonomous. bac h of these alternatives has advan 
taves. Yet, the organizational structure should be opened 
lo examination. a it may be in part determining of 
limiting what people ire participating in the program 
and the kind of support and lead rship it is vetting 

The internal structure of the program may be equally 
important, Some programs, for « xample operate through 
a network of committees and call for only limited partic 
ipation by a large number of community leaders. Othe: 
programs are more ti htly organized. A central group 
often small exercises substantial control. The former 
structure may elicit too litthe commitment from some 
person or some committee: the latter may limit the degree 
to which mnportant and interested peopl participate ini 


planning and carrying on the program. 


THE COMMUNITY AND ITS GROUPS 

It would be a mistake to assume that the kind of 
program that works well in one community will work in 
all others. as communities differ greatly in their size and 
composition, A rural or s thurban community. for 
example may be able to make effective appeals on a 
person to person basis. A densely populated community 
in a large city, however, may find such methods much 
less effective than appe als made through organized groups. 

Does the organization have difficulty in selecting 
leaders or involving members because of the diverse 
economic and social groups in the community? ‘To what 
extent does the influence of special nationality groups, 
profe ional groups, or educational groups help or hinder 
the program? Recent research has given impressive 
evidence of the power of a group to influence its members’ 
attitudes and behavior. Since a majority of the people in 
anv community belong to at least one formally organized 
group-—a church, a lodge, a union, ete.—it seems likely 
that programs which have the support of existing groups 
will tend to be more suce essful in gaining wide aces plance 
and particrpation than those to which existing yroups 
are hostile or indifferent. Formal organizations can help 
a local program not only by serving as channels for 
reaching the public, but by putting the program in a 
favorable light to their members by supporting its pur 
poses, A check on how many organizations are being 
used as sales agents for the program will reveal this kind 
of data. Another way to get such information is for 
someone to ask participants in the program if the influ- 
ence of other groups led them to be active or created 


resistance toward their participation, 


BREADTH OF PARTICIPATION 


It is commonplace to find that programs that aim 


to be community-wide are actually loaded with members 
selected from certain groups—Kast siders, for example, 
or people from the Methodist Church or some special 
clique. This type of non-representative participation 
presents both a danger and an opportunity. It may mean 
that the program has been taken over by some group and 
is thus unattractive to others; but it also provides an 
opportunity for finding out why a certain group has 
become particularly interested in the program. If a group 
wants to study this phenomenon, it would be wise to 
look for key individuals who may have brought in a 


number of other people once they became active. 


TYPE OF APPEALS 


\ program which aims to secure the active interest 
of many people must consider whi h appeals will be most 
effective to particular groups. What is the relative effec- 
tiveness of appeals based on self-improvement, or the 
responsibilities of citizenship or world-neighborliness, as 
contrasted with appeals relating personal welfare to world 
events, or emphasizing the satisfactions of group participa- 
tion towards a common goal? 

Study of the attitudes of participants and non-par- 
Lie ipants can throw light onethese questions. How did the 
participants learn about the program? Why are they 
active in it? Did they become involved through personal 
solicitation? Because of social pressures? Because of 
personal interest in the objectives? Because it allows 
them to participate with people they respect? 

And how about the non-participants? Do they know 
about the program? If they do, what are their attitudes 
toward it? Do they see any way in which they might like 
to participate? What doubts do they have about the 
purposes, methods or usefulness of the program ? 


EMPHASIS ON ACTION 


\ recent nation-wide survey asked, “Suppose the 
people in Washington were doing something about world 
affairs that you didn’t like. Do you think there is any- 
thing you could do that would make a difference?” Over 
half responded that there was nothing they could do. 
They said in effect that people in Washington listen only 
to powerful groups and that the common man can’t do 
anything to affect policy. It is a long way from Public- 
town to Washington, and the feeling of personal ineffec- 
tiveness all of us sometimes have in the face of world 
problems may tend to make us apathetic towards small 
yroups that try to work on these problems. 

Many programs in international affairs may be fail- 
ing to get support because they haven't been able to 
demonstrate that their programs have had any successful 
action outcomes, Effective action means some degree of 
commitment to a partisan view, and takes the chance of 
offending certain people in the community. Yet the alter- 
native of inaction may be offensive to even more people 
and more damaging to a continuing program than con- 
troversy. A research program, therefore, should pay some 
attention to the emphasis of the program on action, and 
the attitudes that participants and non-participants have 
towards this problem. This is not to suggest that a pro- 
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gram need swing from one extreme to another, but rather 
that the researchers study the attitudes and behavior of 
the people in the community to find out where, from 
their point of view, an effective balance between partisan 
action and over-all agreement may lie. 


SELECTING A FOCUS 


In any local program one or another of the six 
aspects just discussed may be more important as a focus 
for research than the others. Local leaders will have to 
select the aspect of their program which most needs re- 
search at any one tima The basis for selecting what aspect 
shall be studied would, of course, be their sense of where 
the greatest difficulties in their present program lie. 

There are practical reasons why a group ought to 
be selective. No community group is likely to have enough 
time or energy to conduct research on everything. Then 
too, the members of a group are likely to feel much more 
motivated to carry through a research program if they 
can see it promises help in removing a difficulty that 
has been frustrating them. 

But the selection of a focus for research is not a 
practical matter only. It is an important one because, 
once selected, the focus becomes a tool in the research 
process. First, it serves as a guide in the collection of 
data, and avoids the accumulation of too much unusable 
information. Second, it provides a basis for interpreting 
the meaning of the data collected. 


Of course, as facts are gathered and interpreted, the 
initial definition of the organization’s difficulty will 
change. In a sense, it is the main purpose of action re- 
search to give an organization a clearer and more de- 
pendable definition of the problems they need to solve 
in order to do their job better. A clear and confident 
definition of the problem also provides a clear and con- 


fident basis for planning changes and improvements. 


SETTING UP THE RESEARCH PROGRAM 


It isn’t easy to carry out action research. Local 
leaders must be willing to give their wholehearted support 
to the research program. And they must be aware that 
their support means that their personal biases will be 
subjected to scrutiny, that their failures as well as their 
successes will be held up to public view. If leaders do 
not recognize their fallibility and if they are not willing 
to learn and to change, there is no hope that they or others 
in similar positions will improve. Effective action research 
also requires that community and program leaders be di- 
rectly involved in all stages of the research, for it is 
through joint planning and interpretation that the bridge 
between research and action is built. In a community 
where there is more than one on-going international af- 
fairs program, two or more froups may get a clearer 
understanding and interpretation of the facts if, jointly, 
they sponsor a comparative study. 

What can a leader do to stimulate and facilitate 
action research? He can generate an attitude of inquiry 
among community and program leaders about the 
needs and conditions of the community and about the 
techniques for conducting an effective program. One per- 
son who sees the potentialities of a research program can 
introduce the idea to others and foster its acceptance. 
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Research can be costly, and the organization that 
wants to do some research is likely to wonder, “Where 
is the money coming from?” A few communities have 
heen able to take advantage of funds available from 
sources outside the community. A number of research 
foundations and universities have resources which can 
he applied in this way. But usually the local program 
leader has to use precious dollars diverted from a lean 
budget. His task is hard but not impossible. Many 
agencies have found it worthwhile to allocate a part of 
the budget—-perhaps five or ten per cent —to research 
designed to guide and improve their work. If an organ- 
ization can use even a small amount in this way, it will 
often reap a visible net gain in the overall effectiveness 
of its program. 

Finally, it should be made clear that the leader on 
group that goes in for action research will need com 
petent guidance in appraising research needs, planning 
research work, and translating the results into action. 
Although the major part of the work may be done by 
local volunteers, professional research talent and experi- 
ence should be called in, too, Social science departme nts 
of nearby colleges and universities can often give leaders 
or groups advice about how to obtain such help. 

The research program suggested here is not an idle 
dream. It is well within the capacities of our current 
research resources. Many studies have been made of the 
values. information and misinformation people have 
about international issues. The techniques of studying 
public attitudes and behavior are well known and have 
been applied to a number of public programs involving 
comparable issues, Some methods are known for study- 
ing community social structure and for evaluating what 
influences groups have on how their members participate 
in public programs. Important advances have been made 
in understanding the motivations of leaders and members 
in organizations. Some techniques for studying problems 
of coordination among community groups have reached 
the point of practical application. It remains, however, 
to bring these resources to bear on the urgent problem 
of creating community programs on international affairs 
that can reach the inactive citizen and stimulate his cre- 
ative interest in important matters that he does not now 


see as immediate and personal concerns, 
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RESOURCES 


KEEPING POSTED ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


Prepared by Elaine Exton 


> The following compilation 


program materials 


of over 300 agencies and 


on world affairs ar 


reported, or to repre 
supplying 


d related 
made it impossible to present information on all the resources 
sent all 


information. An 


of conferences and workshops 


topics. Space limitations 


the agencies which cooperated by 


effort is being made, however, 


CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


EVENT 


July 13-24 
jrd Annual Instits 
Workshop, State 7 
College, Upper Me 


ite and 
eachers 


mniteclair, 


July )-21 
7th As il t f All 
University World Affairs 
Chi { { Jeb 
(ja mer) 

July-September 
Family Institutes on Inter 
national Relation pon 
ored by American Friends 
Service Committee. Mead 
ville P Redland 
Calif I ne, lowa; Ath 
‘ lexa Ukiah, Calif 
West Hridgewater, Vt 

July 1953-July 1954 
Sore nal r hoy wi 
! ponsored by the 
Church Peace { » in 

wiou tate 

August 17-21 
Conference on Interna 
tional Aspects of Librari 
mship, U. of Chi 
eptember 
Conference mn the UN 
t f California, I An 
geles (2 d ) 

Sept. 15-1 


tth National Cor 


iference, 


U.S. Nat'l Commission for 
UNESCO, M inneapoli 
Minn 

Octoher 7 
Leadership Conference f 
Pa. A for tl UN 
Pennsylvania State Col 
ley 


UN nd World Order 
er inal Sponsor ( n 
cil for Social Actior New 
York City 

Oct. 21-24 
ith An 1 Institute n 
the Fa East Oregon 
State ¢ le 

Oct. 23 4 
ith Conferer on World 


Economic Deve 


U. of Delaware 


lopment 


The Role of the Americas 


26 


FOR WHOM 


Educators, businessmen, 
lub women I ch mem 

ber community leaders 

(oner to student ind the 
neral publ 

Cro ectior ot idults in 

the community 


Community leaders 


Librariar ind other inter 

‘ | persor 

Per n from idemi 
rld, publi ils, civi 

leader 


Organization representa 
tive leaders in education, 


ence, cultural tivities 


Pr irily for members of 
the Congregational, Evan 
elical, and Reformed 
hurches 

tudents, f ty and inter 
ested persor throughout 
Oregon 

{) 


have 


to information 


] Y 5 3 


WRITE 


Walter E. Kops, State 
icher College, { pper 


‘ 
Montclair, N J 


Barbara Moffett, American 
Friends Service Committee 
20 S. 12th St., Philadel 


John R Inman, The 
Church Peace Union, 170 
E. 64th St., New York 21, 


Lois Elwyn Smith, Univ 
Extension U. of Calif., Los 
Angeles 24, Calif 


Max McCullough, U S 
Nat'l Commission for 
UNESCO, Dept. of State, 
Washington 25, D. C 


David W. Russell, 306 Bur 
rowes Bldg., Pennsylvania 
State College, State Col 


Herman F. Reissig, Coun 
il for Social Action, 289 
Fourth Ave New York 10 


Gordon C. Godbey Div 
Univ Extension, U of 
Delaware, Newark, Del 


publish a full compilation in the near future in pamphlet form, 
and resource centers is based on a survey under the (tentative) title, “Pathways to World Understand- 
stitutions contributing resources ing.” The pamphlet will include, in addition to fuller treat- 
ments of the sections appearing below, sections on foundations 
with international programs, national organizations which carry 
on active international affairs programs, and official sources of 


PROGRAM 
MATERIALS 


lids for Your World Health Day Ob- 
servance (celebrated April 7). World 
Health Organization Regional Office for 
the Americas, 1501 New Hampshire 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Issued 
annually. Free. 

Provides background information with 
illustrations on the World Health Or- 
ganization’s work and goals. Adaptable 
for use by writers, speakers, discussion 
groups 


Building A Better Hemisphere Series. 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 333 
Third Street, N.W., Washington 25, D.C 
Free in limited quantities 

A packet of materials telling the story 
of the Point Four Program in Latin 
America. A series of illustrated pam 
phlets furnish examples of cooperative 
le velopments made possible by this work 
in agriculture, education, health and 
other fields 


Director's kit for Presenting The Story 
of Interdependence. Manhattan Pub 
lishing Co., 225 Lafayette Street, New 
York 12, N.Y. $5 

Presents directions and suggestions for 
staging The Story of Interdependence, 
a documentary play about the United 
Nations. Utilizes a film slide with 79 
still photographs and drawings, narra- 
tion, and brief dramatic skits. Playing 
time about an hour. 


Education for International Under- 
standing, by Thomas R. Adam. Institute 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y 
$2 

Presents a critical analysis of methods 
and materials which have been used in 
various programs for international un 
derstanding throughout the country and 
suggests criteria for producing and select 
ing effective methods and materials 


Inter-American Study Kit. Pan Ameri 
can Union, Washington 6, D.C. $2.50 
Among its contents are the American 
Nation Series, a set of 20 booklets each 
of which gives a short, comprehensive 
survey of the geography, history, govern 
ment, economy, and culture of one of 
the Latin American countries (10c 
each); The Americas: A Panoramic View 
(10c); The Organization of American 
States and the United Nations (20c); 
the latest issues of Annals of the Organi 
zation of American States and of 
Americas. Complete catalog of publica- 


tions free on request. 
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EVENT 


Oct. 27-30 


4th National Study Con- 
ference on the Churches 
and World Order, Cleve 
land, Ohio 


Nov. 7 
5th Annual State Confer 


ence, Michigan Council 
for UNESCO, Kalamazoo 


FOR WHOM 


Delegates from member 
communions and units of 
the Nat’l Council of 
Churches, related state and 
local councils of churches 


Persons interested in 
UNESCO activities 


CONFERENCES AND WORKSHOPS 


EVENT 


2nd Semester, 1953-54 
Workshop in International 
Education, U. of Michi 
gan, Ann Arbor 


February 
Annual UN Institute, 


York University, 
(3 days) 


February 
4th Annual UN Confer 
ence, U. of Kansas, Law 
rence. (2 days) 


March 
4th Annual Conference 


U.S Responsibility 
World Leadership 
days) 


March 14-20 
17th Annual Rhode Island 
World Affairs Week. (In 
cludes series of publics 
meetings) 


March 18-19 
7th Annual Conference on 
the Causes of War and the 
Conditions of Peace, U. of 
Idaho 


April 7 
2nd National Conference 
on World Health. St 


j 
1 
Louis or Chicago 


June 
10th Annual Institute 
Community Leadership 
N. Y. State Citizens 
Council. (Has session on 


World Affairs) 


June 20-22 
3rd Annual Conferen 
Missouri Council for 
UNESCO 


June-July 
10th Annua I 
stitute on the Position of 
the U.S. in World Affairs 
Amer. U. (6 weeks) 
June-July 
6th Summer Workshop on 
Education and World Cit 
izenship, Amer. Int'l ¢ 


lege, Springfield, Mass. (5 


weeks) 
June-August 
United St J 
Affairs I 
vania 
July 
Annual Conference on 
Ameri * Policy 
Colgate H 
(6 days) 
July 
7th Annua 


Internationa 
of Washingt« 


july-august, 1953 


FOR WHOM 


Educators 


School executives and 
other adult leaders 


Educators and community 
leaders 


Representatives of national 
and local organizations sup 


porting the UN. 


Interested citizens, com 
munity leaders, young peo 


I le 


Faculty members, students, 
invited participants. Open 
to public 


Organization representa 
tives, community leaders 


Some sessions open to pub 


Persons interested in world 
understanding 


leaders, vet 


students 


immunity 
students 


community lead 
iate students 


Persons attending the Uni 
versity's Summer (Quarter 


WRITE 


Ernest W. Lefever, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 


Dr. A. Edythe Mange, 
Western Michigan College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


1954. 


WRITE 


Claude Eggertsen, U. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Frederic Redefer, School 
of Education, New York 
University, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


Gerald Pearson, 
Extension Classes, U of 


Kansas 


sureau 


Kansas, Lawrence, 


Estelle Linzer, American 
Association for the UN, 45 
E. 56th St., New York 21, 
NN. ¥. 


John S. Gibson, Dir 
World Affairs Council of 
Rhode Island, Crown Ho 


tel, Providence 2, R. I 


Boyd A Martin, Borah 
Foundation, U. of Idaho, 
Moscow, Idaho 


Philip E. Nelbach, Nat’l 
Citizens Committee for the 
World Health Organiza 
tion, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y 


H. Curtis Mial, New York 
State Citizens’ Council 
613 E. Genesee St., Syra 


cuse 


Mrs. Evelyn W. Runyon 
Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg, Mo 


Samuel E. Burr, Jr., Insti 
t 


tute Director American 
University, Washington 16 


Bo. < 


Kenneth Wir 
can Interna 


Springfield 


John C. He 
Pennsylvani 


4, Pa 


Charles R. Wilson, Confer 
ence Director Colgate Uni 
versity, Hamilton, N. Y 


Kenneth (¢ 
Washingt: 
Wash 


RESOURCES 


Program Materials, cont. 


Kit of United Nations Day Materials 
(celebrated October 24). United States 
Committee for United Nations Day, 816 
2ist Street, N.W., Washmeton 6, D.C. 
Free in limited quantities. 

Includes posters, a Leader's Guide for 
Individual and Community Action, and 
other materials concerning the United 
Nations and UN Day. Supplies a list of 
materials available from the Committee. 
Intended for community leaders, teach 
ers, and others interested in promoting 
a UN Day program. 


Kit on the Collective Responsibility of 
Free Men for Human Rights. Kansas 
Commission for UNESCO, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kansas Set of 
guides for four discussion topics, $1. 
Provides a discussion guide and sug 
gestions for the discussion leader on 
four topics: (1) Free Men and Colle« 
tive Responsibility; (2) A Problem of 
Human Rights for Kansas; (3) Ap 
proaches to Human Rights; Civil and 
Political; (4) 
Rights: Economic and Social. The series 


Approaches to Human 


is aimed at developing a clearer under 
standing of the implications of human 
rights 


Let's Discuss It . . . Ohio State Uni- 
versity Discussion Service, 205 Derby 
Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio. Publication 
and Discussion Guides sent free to groups 
on request 

A monthly newsletter for discussion 
leaders. Contains bibliographies on con 
troversial public questions, information 
and advice on conducting discussion, and 
an announcement of the Question of the 
Month on which a Discussion Guide has 
been prepared Six Disc ussion Guides are 
developed 


annually on international 


topics 


Let's Talk About... Council on Foreign 
Relations, Inc 58 E. 68th Street, New 
York 21, N.Y. Free 

Contains a 16 to 20-page article on 
a topic of current international interest 
reprinted from Foreign Affairs, the Coun 
cil’s) quarterly. Each number includes 
colored illustrations, maps, charts, and 
a discussion outline with references for 
further reading. Mailed free on request 
to members of adult discussion groups 
on the first of each month 
through May 


September 


Pan American Day Kit (celebrated 
April 14.) Pan American Union, Wash 
ington 6, DA Secretariat of 
the Organization of American States.) 
Free on request between February and 
April each year 
Consists of a 


(Genera 


handbook 
suggestions and source material for ob 
serving Pan American Day, a selected 
list of OAS publications 1 listing of 
Latin American popular music 


containing 


record 
ings readily obtainable in the United 


States, and a poster 


Spread the Good Word About the UN, 
American Association for the United 
Nation United Nations Plaza at 46th 
Street New York 17 1953. 75¢ each 
over 50 copies, 50c each 

A workbook for community leaders 
with materials from government and 
private sources that describe the activi 
ties and structure of the UN and its 
specialized agencies and analyze and re 
fute charge against this agency. Has a 
leader's guide with bibliography 
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Program Materials, cont. 


l nited Vations Study Kit. International! 


Documents Service, Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27 
n> o. 

A selection of current, official United 


Nations publications prepared by the 
UN Department of Public Information 
h provide a well-rounded background 


on the UN and its specialized agencies 


World Affairs Are Your Affairs. Film 
Council of America, 600 Davis Street 
Evanston, Ill. Leaflet describing program, 
free. Organizer's Manual, free; Leader's 
Manual, 50 
each in lots of 12 or more (available only 
to groups); sample kit, $1.85; rental of 
individual films varies from $2.50 to $4 


volume of essays, $1.35 


A film-discussion series consisting of 
10 programs using printed essays and re 
lated motion pictures followed by dis 
ussion to provide a better understanding 
of problems of today's world. These are 
now being held in about 125 cities 
throughout the country. The series opens 
with a discussion of the relationship of 
the American citizen to world event 
proceeds to an examination of eight criti 
cal areas in the world, and closes with a 
program on world trade. Sample kit 
includes Organizer's Manual, Leader's 
Manual, essay volume, list of films and 
suggestions on where to rent them 


You and Our Foreign Policy. Foreign 
Policy Association, United Nations Plaza 
at 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. Kits, 
$2.50 Headline 
Discussion Outline 


each; single copy of 
Series booklet, 345« 


and Guide alone, 35« 


Designed for leaders and members of 
discussion groups, this kit offers a spe 
cially-prepared guide and 6. selected 
Headline Series booklets including The 
Story of U.S. Foreign Policy by Dexter 
Perkins and Who Makes Our Foreign 
Policy? by Blair Bolles. NATO, the Point 
Four Program, and the United Nations 
are other subjects dealt with in the series 


When Peoples Speak to Peoples: An 
fetion Guide to International Cul- 
tural Relations, by Harold E. Snyder 
American Council on Education, Wash 
ington 6, D.C. $3.00. 


Part I deals with human and cul 
tural relations as factors in the conduct 
of world affairs. Part II is a manual 
types of proj 
voluntary 


describing twenty-five 


ects for educational and 


groups 


Conferences on world affairs for 


teachers and interested community 


leaders will be held during the sum 
mers of both 1953 and 1954 at 


The University of Southern Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles 7 For com 
plete information write John D 
Cooke 


Rutgers University, New Bruns 
wick, N.J. For complete infor 
mation write J. Donald Neill 
School of Education. 


Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa. For complete infor 
mation write David W. Russell, 
306 Burrows Building 
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Throughout the United States World Affairs Councils, Pan American and UNESCO 


Councils and many other types of agencies have been organized to serve the needs 


of individuals and groups working on international affairs problems and projects. 


This compilation is not a complete index of these services, but a sampling that 


uggests kinds of aid that can be drawn 


on 


to increase the effectiveness of local 


programs. Where the activities of a center are not fully described, numbers appearing 


after the listing indicate which of the activities 


included in the Code of Activities 


(see bottom p. 29) are carried on by the center. 


SOME SPECIAL CENTERS 


imerican Foundation for Political Ed- 
ucation, 19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Illinois 


Charles Nelson, Executive Di 
rector 


Purpose: To increase the ability of lit 
erate adults to form independent and 
critical judgments of political affairs 
through participation in discussions based 
on a series of reading materials which 
provide participants with a wide variety 
of points on fundamental political prob 
lems 


(ctivities: Has set up programs in World 
Politics, American Foreign Policy and 
Russian Foreign Policy in cooperation 
with local organizations and institutions 
in more than 50 cities. Encourages the 
establishment of these programs in com 
munities throughout the nation. Trains 
discussion leaders for these programs 
Provides a three-volume set of readings 
for participants in each of the three types 
of discussion programs. Any adult may 
attend the ten-week series on World Pol 
itics. Adults who have completed the 
World Politics series are eligible for the 
ten-week series on American Foreign 
Policy and/or Russian Foreign Policy 
Typical fee (including books) $12.00 
single registration or $18.00 for married 
couples 


Carnegie Endowment International 
Center, United Nations Plaza at 46th 
Street, New York 17, N.Y. William J. 


Gehron, Coordinator, Program Events. 


Purpose: To provide administrative of 
fices for non-profit organizations so as 
to further coordination of effort among 
them and in their relations with the 
United Nations and other international 
agencies; to offer facilities and encourage 
programs related to peace and world 
understanding sponsored by non-profit 


Zroups 


ictivities: The second floor of the Cen- 
ter’s 12-story building is reserved for the 
use of organizations seeking space for 
banquets, exhibits, panel 
discussions, and meetings of various kinds 
dealing with world affairs. The Banquet 
Hall, for example, has a seating capacity 
of 200; the Exhibition Hall can accom 
modate 150 at one time. Available equip- 
ment includes a 16mm film projector and 
screen, an amplifying system, radio and 
TV outlets, a simultaneous language 
translation booth, and wire recorders. 
The Endowment itself, located on the 
Lith floor of the building, is planning a 
series of inaugural year events including 
dedication of the Center on October 19, 
1953, various conferences, film presenta 
tions, and exhibits. The remaining floors 
of the building house a number of non 
profit organizations with international 
interests, including the American Asso 
ciation for the United Nations, the For 
eign Policy Association, the International 
Film Foundation, the International La 
bour Organization, the Jane Addams 


conterences, 


Peace Association, the National Recrea- 
tion Association, the Save the Children 
Federation, the Regional Office of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
and a Branch Office of the Film Council 
of America. 


Center for the Study of American For- 
eign Policy,* University of Chicago, 
1129 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Ill. 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Director, Research 
Staff. 

Purpose: Established in 1950 under a 
grant from the Lilly Endowment to con- 
tribute to a better understanding of the 
principles, objectives, and probable re- 
sults of American foreign policy and to 
investigate possible alternatives to cur- 
rent policies in the light of these prin- 
ciples and objectives. 


ictivities: Present projects are concerned 
with these three areas of research: The 
foreign policies of American statesmen 
studied from the point of view of the 
person’s over-all philosophy of foreign 
affairs, his actual policies, and their re 
lationship to the American tradition in 
both fields; the development of certain 
specific foreign policies of the United 
States and of certain principles which 
have guided them, examined in terms of 
the national interest and prevailing con- 
ceptions concerning them; contemporary 
problems of U. S. foreign policy as they 
are revealed in the actual policies pur- 
sued by our Government, in the policies 
of other nations, and in the conceptions 
of American and foreign statesmen. An 
extensive classification of official docu- 
ments, newspaper clippings, and other 
material relevant to U. S. foreign policy 
since 1945 is another Center undertaking. 


Foreign Policy Association. United 
Nations Plaza at 46th St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 


Purpose: To foster among individuals a 
wide and constructive understanding of 
world problems and issues. 


Activities: Organizes community centers 
and provides them with background in- 
formation, research material and dis- 
cussion guides; with speakers on special 


major research 
projects in international relations under 
way at other educational institutions and 
organizations in this country, see Current 
Research in International Affairs, a se- 
lected annotated bibliography of work in 
progress by private research agencies in 
the United States and six other nations, 
$1. This compilation is revised periodi- 
cally and has been published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y., since 1948. 
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topics; and with other pr 


gram and or- 


ganizational services. 


Library of International Relations. 351 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. Miss 
Eloise ReQua, Director. 


Purpose: Founded in 1932 to encourage 
sound public opinion on world affairs by 
providing a public information source for 
factual background and significant opin 
ions in the field of international relations 


Activities: Maintains a specialized col 
lection of 50,000 books, pamphlets, and 
documents as well as files of 1,000 jour- 
nals and newspapers from all over the 
world emphasizing political, economic, 
and social conditions in foreign countries, 
international law and organization. Is an 
official depository for all UN documents. 
This material is available to the public 
for reference and research at the Library 
each weekday from 9 a.m. to 5:30 p.m., 
and through inter-library loan within the 
U.S. Publishes The World in Focus, 
an annotated, quarterly bibliography of 
books, documents, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals selected from the Library’s col 
lection. This is distributed on exchange 
or subscription throughout the U.S. and 
in 57 foreign countries, $5 annually; sin 
gle copy, $1.50. Other services include 
offering its members informal group dis- 
cussions with U.S. and foreign specialists 
on international economic, legal, social, 
and political problems; conducting area 
studies for small groups; providing a 
record room with language records and 
texts for studying French, German, Ital- 
ian, Russian, and Spanish; preparing ex 
hibits of publications for local meetings 
and special bibliographies for a limited 
number of conferences and annual pro 
grams of large study groups. 


International House, P. O. Box 64, New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 6, 7, 17, 18, 21, 26. 


CODE TO 


Maintains speakers bureau 
Sponsors lectures, forums or 
debates 

Sponsors discussion groups or 
classes 

Sponsors film discussion 
groups 

Sponsors dinner or luncheon 
meetings with authorities on 
international effairs 

Helps local groups plan pro- 
grams 

Sponsors institutes, workshops 
or clinics 

Sponsors leadership training 
for international affairs pro- 
grams 

Stimulates international affairs 
activities in young adult, col- 
lege or school groups 
Stimulates United Nations or 
Human Rights celebrations 
Operates or sponsors 
tary assistance programs 
Arranges hospitality for for- 
eign visitors 


volun- 


Sponsors community ambas- 
sadors projects 


Serves as clearinghouse and 
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RESOURCES 


STATE AND LOCAL CENTERS 


*World Affairs Councils 


Buffalo Council on World Affairs, Inc., 
921 Genesee Building, Buffalo 2, New 
York. Hugh M. Russ, President. 1, 2, 3, 


Q 


116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, III. 
Mrs. Robert W. Morris, Deputy Director. 
1, 2 3 & BSS. Be. 17,, 38,22. 
Cincinnati Council on World Affairs, 
1002 Union Central Building, Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. Mrs. Stanley L. Currier, Presi 
dem. 2, 3, @ 7, Bm 22. 

Connecticut Valley Branch, Foreign Pol 
icy Association. Hubert W. Kregeloh, 
Chairman, 63 Chestnut Street, Spring 
field, Mass. 2, 3, 18. 


Council on World Affairs, 922 Society 
for Savings Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Shepherd L. Witman, Executive Direc- 
tor. 2; Zac) By. Foe Oe a2, 16, 17, 18, RH, 
20, 24, a> 205 a 

Council on World Affairs of Greater 
Kansas City, 908 Walnut Street, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Mrs. C. S. Demaree, Pres- 
ident. 1, 2, 3. 6, oO 2, 16,22 

Dallas Council on World Aftairs, Inc., 
2419 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas. Glen 
C. Costin, Executive Director. 1, 2, 3, 
6, 12. 26. 31, 2S. 

Dayton Council on World Affairs, 509 
Keith Building, Dayton 2, Ohio. Miss 
Joan Wolfram, Executive Secretary. 1, 
a: a, 6. 7, Be. SS; 86, 19,. 21, 22, 2S 
Dutchess County Council on World Af- 
fairs, 7 New Market Street, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. Robert Spurrier, Execu 
tive Director. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 12, 13, 
18, 19. 

Elmira Associate, Foreign Policy Asso 
ciation, Elmira College, Elmira, New 
York. M. Swearingen, Secretary. 2 


ACTIVITIES 


coordinating agency for local 
groups 

Sponsors home-study groups 
Maintains pamphlet shop 
Publishes printed materials 
Distributes printed materials 
Distributes visual aids re- 
cordings 

Distributes information on how 
to obtain audio-visual ma 
terials 

Has library facilities 

Sponsors or participates in 
radio or TV programs 
Sponsors study tours to United 
Nations or Washington 
Sponsors international corres 
pondence project 
Advises on travel 
Provides special 
lated to international trade 
Sponsors scholarships to for- 
eign countries 

Sponsors Pan American 
prations 

Orients Latin American resi 
dents into community 
Sponsors foreign tour 
Translates letters fr 

ish to English 


services re- 


cele- 


Foreign Policy Association of the Dela 
o Watson Hall, Lafayette 
Baskin, 


ware Valley, c 
College, Easton, Pa. Myron A 
Secretary. ae 

Foreign Policy Association of Harrisburg, 
9 N. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 2, 3, 8, 
12, 15, 18, 21, 22. 

Foreign Policy Association of Hartford, 
11 Golf Road, West, Hartford 5, Conn 
Mrs. Douglass B. Wright, Executive 
Director. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, 30; 322, Zs. 
Foreign Policy Association of the Hud 
son-Mohawk Area, 52 Howard Street, 
Albany 7, New York. Lawrence L. Jarvie, 
Chairman, 2, 3, 12. 

Foreign Policy Association of Milwaukee, 
622 North Water Street, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. Richard W. Cutler, Chair 
man. 2, 3, 22. 

Foreign Policy Association of Minneapo 
lis, c/o Minnesota World Affairs Center, 
15th and Washington Aves., S.E., Min 
neapolis 14, Minnesota. Donald M 
Fraser, Chairman. 1, 3, 16, 20, 24. 


Foreign Policy Association of New Or- 
leans, Inc., 607 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans 12, Louisiana William — T. 
Walshe, Chairman. 2, 3 


Foreign Policy Association of Pittsburgh, 
1107 Cathedral of Learning, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsyl 
vania. T. F. X. Higgins, Executive Di 
sector. 1, 2, 3, 6,. 7, 9. 83; 16, Za: 


Foreign Policy Association of Shreveport 
Leroy Vogel, President, c/o Centenary 
College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 1, 2, 3, 6. 
Foreign Policy Association, Worcester 
Associate. Sherman S. Hayden, Chair 
man, Clark University, Worcester 10, 
Massachusetts. 3, 5, 6, 18 


Grand Rapids Council on World Affairs, 
646 Kellogg Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Douglas W. Hillman, Execu 
tive Vice President. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 13. 


Lehigh Valley Branch of the Foreign 
Policy Association, 31 Coppee Hall, Le 
high University, Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. C. B. Joynt, Secretary. 2, 3. 


World Affairs Center, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, 
Minnesota. William C. Rogers, Director 
6, 7, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20 


North Shore Foreign Policy Association 
Affiliate, Inc., 300 Lafayette Street, Sa 
lem, Massachusetts. Leon H. Rockwell, 
President. 2, 3. 


St. Louis Council on World Affairs, Inc., 
511 Locust Street, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
William H. Curran, Executive Director 
a A Se Se ee ee ee 


Minnesota 


United Council on World Affairs, 355A 
Boylston Street, Boston 16, Massachu- 
setts. Dan H. Fenn, Jr., Executive Direc- 
tor; Miss Mabelle B. Blake, Chairman, 
Committee on UNESCO. 1, 2, 3, 

12, 16 17, 18, 19, 20. 


Vermont Council on World Affairs, Inc., 
Room 107, Old Mill, University of Ver 
mont, Burlington, Vermont. Don Elber- 
son, Executive Director. 1, 6, 8, 9, 12, 14, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 22. 


*U.S. Citizens in World Affairs by Mrs. 
Katherine C. Garrigue, a publication of 
the Foreign Policy Association, United 
Nations Plaza at 46th Street, New York 
17, N. Y.,. contains information on 433 
affairs 


international organizations 
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Wisconsin World Affairs Council, 150 
North Prospect Avenue, Madison, Wis 
consin. Mrs. Merritt Hughes, Secretary 
6, 14, 18, 20 


World Affairs Council of Northern Cali 
fornia, 421 Powell Street, San Francisco 
California. Garland R. Farmer, Jr., Di 
rector. 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 14, 16, 17, 18, 21 
Vorld Affairs Council of Oregon, In 
831 S. W. 6th Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 


Anderson, Executive Director 
14, 18, 19, 21, 22 


World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, 
jrd Floor Gallery John Wanamaker 
Store, 13th and Market Streets, Phila 
delphia 7, Pa. Mr Ruth Weir Miller, 
Executive Director. 1, 2 6. 7. 8. 9 
i 32, 36, 37, 35, 39, 20, 23 5 


World Affairs Council of Rhode Island, 
Room 208 Crown Hotel, Providence, R.I 
John S. Gibsor Director. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 
i, @ BO 32, 34, 16, 23, 24, 420 


World Affair Council of Seattle, 3144 

ade suilding, Seattle 1, Washington 
Philip M. Eva Executive Director. 2 
Di Me, tp Oy Boe BGs Bey Oe 


UNESCO Councils 


Colorado Council tor NESCO, 3171 v 
tooth Ave Denver Colo. Mr John 
Fiore, Chairman. | yy Bie ty Ey oO 


Elnmura Area Coordinating Council for 
UNESCO, 502 Beecher St Elmira, N.Y 
Laura M. O'Donnell, Cl ~~ 3.:.3, 4 
10, 11, 17, 18, 19 


4 


Greater Harttord Council for UNESCO, 
260 Union Street, Springfield, Mas Sir 
Alfred Zimmern, Director. 3, 10, 18 


Kansas Comrussion for UNESCO, Kan 
Sa State College Manhattan Kansas 
Miss Maurice Me Executive 


tary. 1 ae 18, 19, 20 


Michigan Council for UNESCO, Western 
Michig in ¢ ollege Kalamazoo Michig in 
Dr. Edy Mange, President. 1, 2, 3 


6 / 


« 
secre 


Missouri Council for UNESCO, Central 
Missourt State College, Warrensburg 
Missouri. Mr Evelyn Runyon, Execu 
tive Secretary. 1, 6, 7, 18, 19 


Oregon Comnussion for UNESCO, 
ve., Portland 1, Ore 
cutive Secretary. 6, 
20 


ennsula Committee for UNESCO, 818 
San Mateo, Calif. Miss Dolorita 
President. 1 Fe Se BG. ae 


Schenectady UNESCO Council, 24 Wash 
ington Rd Ss a 2, N.Y Mr Miles 
Martin, Chairman. 1, 6, 10, 13, 18, 19 


Southern Calitornia Council for UNES 
CoO, 1121 W 49 St Los Angeles 44, 
Calif. Hugh M. Tiner, Chairman. 6 

8, 14 18 


UNESCO Group of the United Nations 
Comnuttee of Staten Island, Wagner Col 
lege, Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, N.Y 
Adolph J. Stern, Dean. 2, 10, 12 


Steele Center UNESCO Group, 3171 W 
Moth Ave Denver 11, Colo Mrs John 
R. Fiore, Chairman S ikers Committee 


pe 
2 3 Ti WG, Sh. 19; 20: A 


Teachers College of Connecticut UNES 
CO Counel, consistin of college stu 


dents who work closely with adult groups 
in the community. Teachers College, New 


Britain, Conn. Prof. Lothar Kahn. 4, 
0 10 4 


Utah Council for UNESCO, 


South, Salt Lake City, Utah. Miss Mary 
Hammer, Principal, Hamilton School. 1, 
2, 6, 9, 18 

Washington State College for UNESCO, 
P.O. Box 927, Olympia, Wash. Pearl A 
Wanamaker, Chairman. 7, 9, 10, 14, 18 


Pan American Centers 


Inter-American Center of Florida, The 
Governor Salazar Mansion, St. Augus 
tine, Florida. Walter B. Fraser, Director, 
9 Valencia St., St. Augustine, Florida 
1, 6, 18 

Inter-American Council of Utah, 1037 
trd Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. E. A 
Morelli, President. 2, 12, 27. 

Memphis International Center, 704 Good 
wyn Institute Building., Memphis, Tenn 
W. R. Herstein, Executive Director. 1, 
16, 18, 19, 25, 28, 31 

Pan American Association of Philadel 
phia, P.O 3ox 942, Philadelphia 5, Pa 
Eleanor Burris, Corresponding Secretary 
4 9, 17, 21, 28 

Pan American Board of Education, 5834 
Stony Island Ave., Chicago 37 Ill 


American Commission of 


RESOURCES 


Floridan Hotel, Tampa, Florida. Earl 
Mullen, Director General. 1, 9, 12, 21, 
232. 25, 26; 27, 30. 


Pan American Council, 222 E. Chestnut 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. Mrs. Marcella Hur- 
ley, Program Director. 3, 4, 18, 28 


Pan American Institute of Intercultural 
Relations. 5834 Stony Island Ave., Chi- 
cago 37, Ill. Mrs. Howard Peterson, Di 
rector of Public Relations. 2, 17, 18. 


Pan American Society of New England, 
Inc., 75 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
Mrs. George C. Shattuck, Executive Vice 
President. 1, 2, 6, 9, 12, 18, 19, 28 

Pan American Society, 310 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Mr. John Beahrs, 
Secretary. 5, 9, 12, 18, 28 


Philadelphia Regional Inter-American 
Center, Commercial Museum, Philadel- 
phia 4, Pa. Miss Elizabeth Laws, Execu- 
tive Director. 1, 6, 12, 14, 28 


San Diego Council of Inter-American 
Affairs, 1255 Seventh Ave., San Diego 1, 
Calif. Philip L. Gildred, Chairman. 2 


Texas Good Neighbor Commission, State 
Capitol Building, Box 2116, Austin 11, 
Texas. Vaughn M. Bryant, Executive 
Director. 9, 12, 17, 18, 30, 3 


*UNIVERSITY FACILITIES 


Bureau of Class Instruction and General 
Adu't Education, Extension Division, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo 
Glenn S. Jensen, Director. 2, 3, 6, 10, 19 


Bureau of Intormation and Program 
Services, University of Wisconsin Ex 
tension Division, 1327 University Ave., 
Madison, Wisconsin. Robert H. Schacht, 
Director. 1, 6, 18, 19 


Bureau of Public Discussion, Division of 
Adult Education and Public Services 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind 
Mary F. Anderson, Dir. 17, 18, 20, 21 


Community Service Bureau, University 
Extension Division, University of Ne 
braska, Linco 8, Neb. Otto G. Hoiberg, 
Supervisor. 1, 6, 7, 14, 17, 18, 20 


Department of History and Government, 
Univ. of Maine, Orono, Me. Robert M 
York, Acting Head. 1, 2, 6, 18, 20 


Department of Political Science, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Oregon John 
M. Swarthout, Chairman. 1, 18, 20, 21 
Discussion Service, Ohio State Univer 
sity, 205 Derby Hall, Columbus 10, Ohio 
William E. Utterback, Director. 17, 18 


Division of General Extension, Univer 
sity of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. Miss 
Elizabeth Powell, Foreign Affairs Infor 


mation Chairman. 14 


Division of Extension, University of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Harold W 
Bentley, Director. 2, 3, 4 


Educational Materials Services, Univer 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 
W. R. Fulton, Director. 6, 7, 18, 19, 22 


Extension Division, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. Bruce E. Mahan, 
Dean, Extension Division, or Professor 
Hew Roberts, College of Education 
i; 7; Sas ody BOs ee 

Extension Division, University of Vir 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. George B 
Zehmer, Director  &. ¥ 38,. 39 


Extension Library, Division of University 
k xtension University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 1, 18, 19, 20, 22 


Extension Library, University of Sou 


th 
Carolina, Columbia, S.C. Mrs. Pearl J 


Riser, Librarian. 1, 2, 6, 18, 19, 21, 22. 
Faculty Committee on International Un 
derstanding, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa William H. Gray, 
Chairman. 2, 3, 6, 7 

Film Center, University of Washington, 
401 Administration Building, Seattle 5, 
Washington James W grown, Super 
visor. 4, 6, 17, 19 

International Center, University of Mich 
igan, Michigan Union, 603 East Madison 
Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Esson M 
Gale, Director of the International Cen 
ter and Counselor to Foreign Students 
f. 22. 37,36 

Library Extension Service, General Li- 
brary, University of Michigan, Ann Ar 
bor, Michigan. Miss Clover M. Flanders, 
Chief Extension Librarian. 18, 21 
Package Loan Library Bureau, Division 
of Extension, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. ‘I H. Shelby, Dean Emeritus 
6, 14, 18, 19, 20 

Union Education Service, University 
College, University of Chicago, Chicago 
37, Ill. John P. Caldwell Director 6, 


17, 18. (for trade union groups) 


United Nations Center for North Dakota, 
Department of Philosophy, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. C. L. 
Kjerstad, Department Head. 3, 9, 18 


University F xtension, University of Kan- 
sas Lawrem Se, Kansas Mrs Virginia 
Maddox, Extension Librarian, Extension 
Library; Fred Montgomery Director, 
Bureau of Visual Instruction; Gerald 
Pearson, Director, Bureau of Extension 
Classes; Guy V. Keeler, Director, Bureau 
of Lectures and Concert Artists. 1, 6, 7, 
18, 19, 20, 21 


For the names of colleges cooperating 
with the United Nations De partment of 
Public Information in serving 
Volunteer Educational Centers or 
Depository Libraries, consult Where 
Go for UN Information, Department of 
State Publication, 2nd Edition, available 
for purchase from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., about 15c. 
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Adult Leadership at 


JULY-AUGUST, 1953 


MAGAZINE STARTS NEW 


Leader Trainers 
Fit New Tool to 
Spec il Problems 


Reba 
Consultant in the 


the 


Instructional 
College of Edu 


University of 


3urnham, 


cation at 
Georgia, works primarily with In- 
structional Supervisors in 
The 


mag 


train 
ing 
the 
teachers 


supervisors have used 


azine with classroom 


principals in carry 


ing out in-service activities, and 
have found particularly valuable 
materials which can be used with 
ked to serve as 


ind 


persons who are a 


leaders observers 


The |} 
United State Department of 
Agriculture used ADULT 
LEADERSHIP in “the training of 
lay 


xtens 


leaders ‘ home demon 
stration and 4-H club work. It 
has 


ty and state w 


been commended by coun 
lay lead 
of help in improv 
their ef 


The 


rkers to 
ers iS a souTCcE 
ing the effectiveness of 
forts in extens 
four bers of 
taught in the 
Summer Schools 


used the 


ion groups 
the 

Regional 
last 


magazine as a 


men staf 
Extension 

summer 
reference 


in connection with « 


irses im ex 


tension program development, 


evaluation, and extension teach 
methods. At each of the 


schools, an 


ing five 
region il 


of the m 


issue 
gazine placed in 
the hands of each extension work 
er in attendance 
tion of the 
zine 


it be 


with an explana 
purpose of the maga 
and the recommendation that 
used as a reference and as 

Plans 
the issue on 


Agricultural 


members 


material.” 
too, to have 
used by 


Extension staff 


training 
afoot, 


are 


evaluation 
who are 
teaching courses in extension eval 
this 


uation summer 


* * 
The 
of the 


using 


National Security Agency 
Department 
ADULT 
training program for administra 
tive personnel 
* 4 

The Red Cross Staff of Letter 

Army Hospital, Fran- 


California, intends to 


man San 


cisco, use 
the m and 


tool in 


igazine as a resource 
on-the-job training. 
. 

The E 1s Council of 
Girl Scor of the US.A 
mimeographed copies of the End 
of-the-Meeting Evaluation 
the April, 1953 


plans to use them in 
| 


the 


has 


rill 
ville 


Form 
and 
train- 


meetings. 


from issue 
adult 
other 


ing courses an 


* * 


july-august, 1953 


who | 


of Defense is | 
LEADERSHIP in a| 


ELMHURST WOMAN INSPIRED BY AL 


TIPS HELP IN 
CITY MANAGER 
CAMPAIGN 


The 
ino 


of Elmhurst, Ill 

to the polls on Feb 
1953, and voted almost 
for a 


citizens 
went 
ruary 21, 
two to 


form of 


sive 


one city manager 


The 


climaxed a 


government. deci 


balloting two 


month citizens’ campaign to im 


prove local government. The can 


paign, which 


and 
Jay 


many ac 


was introduced 
the Elmhurst 
was carried on by 
and 
ommunity. One ot 


local 


who 


ored by 


ve individuals groups in the 
the 


citizens 


most in 
Betty 
LEAD 
this 


*sted was 


ADULT 


assist in 


l 
ibeck 


ERSHIP 


Rives 
credit for an 
eitizens project 
the 


kind of 


mother 


Betty is public 


spirited young about town 


that our suburban 


foster. And 


and 


communities 
Betty has 
initiative 
the Fall of 
wanted to do her bit 


working for a 


seem to 
lots of energy 
When, therefore, in 
1952 she 
teward city 
manager 

Elmhurst, 


form of government in 

Illinois, and at the 
same time was interested in work 
ing to increase membership in 
the local chapter of the League of 
Women Voters, she 


to find re 


was delighted 
issurance 
helpfully 


for ways of 


inspiration, 
ind specific suggestions 
both these 
ind somewhat inter 
them. The her 
inspiration was the October, 1952 
issue of ADULT LEADERSHIP 
The the Community.” 
As Jetty read the 


she be convinced 


doing 
things even 


relating vuurce of 


Group in 


magazine, 
that 
really wanted to «a 


ame one 


person who 


complish something in her com 


munity or in her 
ould do s0 if 


with 
ested 


organization 


she got in touch 


others who were also inter 
and actually 
to take 
toward 
desired goal 
The Elmhurst 


Women Voters 
their local agenda for a city-man 


with 
some definite action 


the 


joined 
them 
steps accomplishing 
League of 
had no plac e on 
individuals 
they were interested in both pub 
lic affairs and 


ger campaign, but as 


their own 
By getting in touch with 
other people in the 
and iived 
the campaign, the League women 
would probably get 


com 
munity 
community 


being inv with 


them in 
other 
the 
Jetty figured, and she 
that the 
League who wanted city manage 
could 
play an 

The 


was 


women 
interested in 


At le 
f gured 


joining League 


ist so 
too women in 


ment with their know-how, 


active role 
organization in that 


city-man 


town 


spearheading the 


| telephoning 


ager 
The 
the 


the 
Press was 
giving it 
coverage, and the Jaycees, them 
selves, had set up a Speakers Bu 
reau to 


campaign 
Elmhurst 


was Jaye ees 
behind 
excellent 


plan and 


explain the plan to or 
ganizations that wanted this serv 
ice. But felt that 


ways of reaching the public were 


Jetty more 


needed, She was particularly in 


terested in seeing an association 


for a city manager formed. Such 


an organization could serve as an 


information clearing-house 


She talked her 
Mrs 


president of 
they 


problem 


over; 
with Anderson, a former 
the and to 
decided that 
needed was a 
people as 
hold of 
the ity-m 
tacted the Jaycees, 
people from the 
AAUW ind the 
from 
that 
list 


they needed make 


League 
geiher 
wes meeting of 


they could 


were 


many get 
interested in 
inager plan. They con 
and also got 
YMCA, the 
Press, as well as 


They decided 
long 


getting more mtributions to 


meet needed 


expe they 

ne campaign 
ally organized 
into 


Manager As 


encouraging 


like a 
but by 
other, by le 


anything 
City iation, 
each ying 
mutual plans of action and carry 
out as they 


they felt 


ing these did in the 
that they 
than they 
accomplished if they 
ipport 
“When the 
city 
ager W innounced, I 
felt ¥« my 


wort! 


accomplished more 
would have 


had not had mutual 


Jetty 


that 


vote on the 


writes 
man 
really 


subscription’s 


AL WINS FRIENDS 
IN DALE CARNEGIE 
CLUBS 


The Dale 


ternational 


Clubs In 


groups are 


Carnegie 
disc ussion 
and 
LEADERSHIP materials and 
Kits for their 
These materials 
Big 
training 


planning to rewrite 
ADULT 
Tool 


bers 


adapt 
own mem 
will be 
Red Book, 
manual for 
the 


inserted in their 
a leadership 
clubs of 


some 300 organiza 


tion 


The Clubs have 
Research Council to 
total Club program 
fect on the 
LEADERSHIP 


also set up a 
the 
and its ef 
ADULT 
the 


evaluate 


members 


will be one of 


resources they will making 


the eval 


use in 


jation 


AL TO REPORT 
NEWS FROM 
FIELD 


Starting with this 
ADULT LEADERSHIP will 
carry reports of readers’ ex- 
the 


and 


issue 


periences in field——in 


small towns cities, in 
large and small organizations, 
on the job and in voluntary 
groups. 

In addition to cases show- 
ing different ways people use 
ADULT LEADERSHIP, the new 
department 


will give ac 


counts of its uses in leader 
ship training, news of adult 


education and 


the field 


activities, 
items of interest in 
of adult leadership 
The items, contributed by 
tell about 
situations, 
progress. 
people hay 


readers specific 


problems and 
They 


ec used 


show how 
methods, 
insights and 
AL. 
Readers 
send in reports of their own 


Adult Leader- 
ship at Work will appear as 


uggestions from 
are invited to 


experiences, 


contributions 
the field warrant 


often as from 


University of 
Chicago and AL 
Gone Course 


EDITORS PILOT 
SEMINAR 


Six 


sions were 


luncheon-discus 
held for 


professional le 


informal 
and 
adult 
this 


volunteer 
ders of 

groups at University College 
The staff of AL 


ated in planning the seminar and 


spring cooper 
in using the magazine as a train 
ing aid. 

The opening session kicked off 
with a discussion by staff 
told they 
thought the aims and goals of the 
group might be then 
threw the and 
goals open to discu 
groups 
The Tool Kit from the first issue 
(May, 1952) served as a guide for 
drawing up an 


panel 


members, what 


who 
and who 
question of 


aims 


ion by buzz 


end-of-meeting 
reaction slip 
Continued page 22, 
column |! 
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JULY-AUGUST 1953 


Continued 
The second meeting used the 
Tool Kit on “Sharing the Lead 
ership Load” (June, 1952) as 


a training tool The seminar 


split up into two subgroups, the 


smaller group to hold a panel dis- (iii. 


cussion and the larger to observe #. # rat 
_— ana 


and report what the smaller did 
and what functions of leaders! 
it showed 

The third meeting centered 
around leadership styles and 
member behavior and the effects 
of the one on the other. Seven 
members of the seminar volun 
teered to act as a committee with 
a special job to do. The rest of the 
members, acting as an observer 
group, were told that the leader 
would use three different kinds of 
leadership style-—-laissez faire, 
democratic, and authoritarian 


Magazine on Display 


meme Oth ike: 


meverewse Fumo 


one after the other, in relating ‘ a : 5 PEt} Bt 


himself to the committee mem 
bers. The observers were to watch 
to see whether the members be 
haved differently under the differ 
ent styles of leadership and wheth 
er they made different sorts of 


ADULT LEADERSHIP on display at the National Conference 
Work, Cleveland (attended by 6,000) 
Typical of visitors’ comments was: “I want my own subscription 


by the time the office copy gets around to me it’s too dog-eared to read 


at Cleveland 


on Social 


ADULT LEADERSHIP AT WORK 


OFFERS FIRST 
AID T0 
| CONFERENCES 


Hilda M. Torrop, Executive 
Director of the National Associa- 
tion for Practical Nurse Educa- 
tion, New York City, has found 
that ADULT L#ADERSHIP’S prac- 
tical, down-to-earth assistance is 
invaluable to people who are 
not specialists in planning and 
running conferences but who must 
do a lot of both. The May, 
1953, issue helped her organiza- 


* 


See FE ee 


tion plan regional conferences for 
directors and instructors in 300 
schools of practical nursing. 
4 

The Cooperative League of the 
United States of America, accord- 
ing to its Executive Director, 
Jerry Voorhis, has used in its con- 
ferences a good deal of the maga- 
zine’s advice about planning 
meetings. It has also recommend- 
ed the magazine to the education 


contributions or contributed in member interest. Some of then The interviewers briefed to directors of its regional co- 
different degrees. As preparation, also wanted to talk about the use two different approaches. One operatives. 
they read the Tool Kit ‘Training problems of some outside organ was to use the sales approach; the * 
in’ Member Roles” (January, ization instead of just the prot other, an information-getting ap Margaret Wingert, Consultant 
1953) and decided to keep a lems of the seminar as a group proach. After the interviews, on Education, Association of the 
checklist of the committee discus- The staff proposed that the sem the total group discussed their ap- Junior Leagues of America, Inc., 
sion, indicating when someone jnar think of itself as a Council parent and probable effects in fas found ADULT LEADERSHIP 
played group task or group main- on World Affairs with some in getting the interviewee back into helpful and hopes to use it more 
tenance roles and when someone active members whom it wanted the program. The Tool Kit “Get- extensively. She says the “Leading 
took a non-functional role—that to reinterest in its program. Part ting and Keeping Members” (No- Piscussions” issue (March, 1953) 
is acted in a way to satisfy a per- of the seminar volunteered to act vember, 1952) was used as an was used in orienting board and 
sonal need rather than a group as a committee to consider the | aid, particularly sections On staff members for conference 
need problem and to pick two inter recruiting and the introductory workshops. Other issues appropri- 
By the time the fourth seminar viewers who would role-play in interview ate to workshop sessions at a na- 
rolled around the members terviewing an inactive member The last two seminars used tional conference helped the plan- 
showed an interest in the prob- and trying to reinterest him or ADULT LEADERSHIP a gen- ners to _ set up agenda and 


lems of member parti ipation and her in 


In the Reader's Report for April (the 
final issue for Volume I) we asked our 
readers these questions 

“Considering all the issues you have 
seen, how would you rate AL as an aid 
to the improvement of your own work 
with adults? 

“What are the principle strengths and 
weaknesses of AL as you see them?” 

Although the response was disappoint 
ingly light, it may interest you to com 
pare your opinion with the following 
summary of the replies we received. 

On a scale from excellent to very poor 
42 readers rated the first year's issues 
excellent; 20 rated them good. One read 
er placed his check between good and 
fair. In none of the replies did checks 


appear in the poor oT very poor columns 


Most readers who replied pointed out 
specific strengths and weaknesses. Here 
are the most typical comments in abbre 
viated form. They are listed in order of 
the frequency with which they occurred 


Important subjects covered 


32 


the Council's program eral resource in dis« 


Practical nature 

Resource lists 

Tool Kits 

Emphasis on participation 

Single theme 

Applications and specific suggestions 

Valuable information not elsewhere 
available 

Stimulates thinking 

Variety of resource people used 

Broad representation of experience 

Quality of authorship 

Concern for readers’ opinions 

Puts readers’ suggestions into action 

Reality of problems covered 

Not dogmatic 

Non-technical 

Editorial reporting of planning and 
preparation of issues 

Style 

Issue committee plan 

Editorial comments and analyses 

Informal personal tone 

Experimental! attitude 

Gives feeling of not facing problems 
alone 


Cartoons and drawings 


ab 


ission. resources for meetings 


Conciseness 

Increased readability 
Sincerity 

Clarity 

Thoroughness 

Emphasis on frank evaluation 


Case instances weak or too fictionalized 

Too little use of real case material 

Too few reports of experience and case 
histories of lay leaders 

Too little emphasis on the volunteer 

Some articles too specialized 

Articles in single issue sometimes 
repetitive 

Verbosity 

Too little emphasis on on-the-job 
problems 

Too much concentration on a single 
theme 

Simple ideas sometimes overstated 

Layout too bold 

Too complicated for people who can’t 
apply research to their own problems 

Too little use of clergy as resource people 

Creates frustration when attending run- 
of-mill meetings 


adult leadership 
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FOR YOUR 
CONFERENCE 
CONVENTION OR 
WORKSHOP 


ADULT LEADERSHIP 
forms natural resource at 
recent 8th Mountain Piains 
Adult Education Confer- 
ence in Denver, Colorado. 
Dr. Alfred C. Nelson, pres- 
ident of the Adult Educa- 
tion Comncil of Denver, 
points out resource mate- 
rial to Ed Banks, president 
: of the Colorado Council of 
f : Adult Education, and Eve- 
3 lyn Lewis, executive secre- 
: tary of the Adult Eduea- 
tion Council of Denver. 


What Richer Resource Than Copies 
of ADULT LEADERSHIP Distributed to ALL! 


At 20 cents per copy (less than half the single copy price) 
on orders of 100 or more copies 


These “naturals” have been reserved for use in quantity by your conference, ~~ ve oe 

convention or workshop— 1. In training conference jeaders 
—send appropriate issues for 
them to read in advance. 


Program Planning (May °52)-—25,000 copies sold. Reprinted by popular re- 
quest. Thorough treatment of problems of progrem planner. 


Getting & Keeping Members (Nov. °52)—Building active, interested member- 
ship is every organization’s concern. Here is how and why. 


2. As a resource in work-groups 
—hand out appropriate issucs 
for assigned readings. 

Improving Large Meetings (Dec. ’52)—How can program committee, platform 


personnel and audience put the most into—and get the most out of—large meetings? EASY TO GET 
Initiating Social Action (Feb. ’53)—From ideas to action. How three commu- Simply write or wire ADULT 
nities overcame apathy. LEADERSHIP, 743 N. Wabash, 


Chicago 11. State issues and 
quantities desired. 20 cents per 


: copy for orders of 100 copies or 
Conferences That Work (May ’53)—Made to order for your coming confer- more. Slightly higher rates for 
ence, convention or workshop. orders of less than 100. 


order this resource today! 


Evaluating Program & Performance (April '53)—What can be learned from 
what has been done—to improve performance the next time? 
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"HHIS issue of AL is the only one during our groups’ particular subject matter interests. (Some 


first two years of publication (May, 1952 of the other themes have been, for example, Using 
through April, 1954) that will take as its theme Resources, Getting and Keeping Members, Initiat- 
a single subject matter area in adult education. ing Social Action, Leadership Training, Confer- 
The other issues so far published and still to be ences That Work.) 
published have dealt mainly with the knowledge, This issue, then, is in the nature of a trial balloon. 
attitudes, and skills required to solve the problems We need your help in deciding whether or not to 
faced by leaders in organizing and operating adult build issues devoted to special subject fields into 
groups with educational aims, regardless of the our future planning. 


Please fill in the following 
form and send it to us. 


AL should devote (no issues... - , a few issues____.._ , half its issues___._- , a majority of its 
issues.._...- , all its issues. __..._ ) to material about special subject matter areas. 
AL, (should_.___- , should not__.__. ) include both material on special subject matter areas and 


material on the purposes and methods of adult leadership in almost every issue. 


If you think AL should deal with other special subject matter areas in future issues, which ones 


My work with adult groups is: mainly on a professional (paid) basis......~- ; mainly on a 
: voluntary (unpaid) basis.._....-~-~ ; both about equally__..___-. 
NAME ‘i BE RES Ee aie SNE ee © 
ADDRESS ae I a Sass BS PRs CSE |, TSR aoe VO 
No. Street City Zone State 
ORGANIZATION 


: : | MAIL TO ADULT LEADERSHIP 
reader’s report no. 3, vol. 2 § sox x, 743 nortH WABASH, 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


32-8 
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w 1. Talking it Over! 


MORE ADVICE FOR MR. X... 


I would like to comment on the 
article “Can Too Many Books Spoil 
the Course’. (Consultation, Please, 
May. 1953). 

When average adults join eve 
ning classes, their motivation stems 
from interests in learning which they 
feel will have an immediate applica 
tion in their daily lives, things which 
will bring quick satisfactions. They 
do not particularly want to discover 
how erudite the instructor might he 
iwho cares?): they want direction 
and help in satisfying those “felt 
needs.” They resent any effort. on the 
part of the adult who is on the other 
side of the desk, to tell them what 
they should know. The instructor is 
welcome to expound his theories as 
to what they should know, but they 
do not feel any compulsion to buy. 
If they do not get what they came 
for, they drop out. They will not sit 
and be lectured at. 

In the case in question, Mr. 
Fleming tries to justify the leeture 
method which “covers everything.” It 
is doubtful whether there was a meet 
ing of the minds here. Teaching. be 
ing a cooperative art-—-a process of 
guided interaction— must focus to 
ward goals which the particular 
group has in mind, the interests 
which motivated them to enroll. At 
the start. at least, it should try to 
guide them from where they are to 
where they think they want to be, re 
gardless of the professors compre 
hensive grasp of the whole field. The 
professor's main responsibility is to 
his students, not to himself. His job 
is to know how to guide them toward 
their desired goals. What the profes 
sor thinks they ought to know, in the 
light of what he knows. is relatively 
unimportant. In an informal adult 
evening program, the customers are 
always right. or should be. 

But at the end of the course 
(which he initiated) Mr. X still had 
the original questions which he 
wanted to ask, the questions which 
he had in mind when he approae hed 
the head of a biology department. He 
still wanted “to follow Montagu’s rea- 
soning from beginning to end” and 
then “relate it to other theories and 


my need.” If the professor had been 
flexible enough to start with On Being 
Human—which was the original re- 
quest’ -how much more significant 
the courses might have been. With 
Montagu as a stimulus, the group 
might have vearned for the whole 
story of evolution, because then. that 
would have been what they wanted. 
No, you have to take what the col 
lege and the instructor have in mind. 
My way, not thine. 

Mr. Fleming notes, “We can 
guess that the question (of expecta- 
tion) never came up in class.” No 
guess here, for the “flow of the 
teacher's mind and talk made me feel 
that (my questions) would be ir- 
relevant.” The professor was so full 
of his subject that we could only sit 
and worship, one could not partici 
pate, one could only say “yes and no.” 

So I say to Mr. X “You were 
justified in your expectation, but you 
went to the wrong place for help. But 
please keep trying.” Increasingly, 
everywhere adult leaders are pro 
graming courses which are geared 
lo specific felt needs. Form a new 
group to study On Being Human and 
steer clear of that biology depart 
ment! (LEWIS F. ERCKERT, Di 
rector, Department Adult and V eter- 
an Education, Palm Beach County 


Schools, West Palm Beach, Florida.) 


[We thank Mr. Erckert for these 
reflections on Mr. leming’s ideas. 
He has made a_ contribution by 
closing the circuit of debate on the 
problem raised by Reader X. The 
Editors. | 


PROTEST... 


At the meeting of the Virginia 
Videwater Unit, National Association 
of Parliamentarians, March 2]st, | 
was instructed to write you: “The 
Virginia Tidewater Unit formally 
kditor of ApuLt 
Leapersuip, the article entitled ‘Move 
Over, Mr. Robert? appearing in your 


protest to the 


issue of June, 1952.” 

There was much discussion of 
this article and, we, as parliamen 
tarians, surely cannot subscribe to 
such an article, as it tends to tear 
down everything that our organiza 
tion stands for. We resent the sarcasm 
and ridic ule of proper procedure in 
the conduct of meetings. If General 
Robert could read your article, in 


our opinion he would have a tendeney 


to “turn over” rather than “move 


over’! 

As parliamentarians, we are in 
tensely interested in adult leadership 
in the proper direction and under the 
proper auspices, 

You invited our participation in 
writing articles on “procedure” for 
your magazine. Any article written 
by a parliamentarian would be in 
vast contrast and contradiction to 
the one written by Mr. Maleolm S 


Knowles. (VIRGINIA W. FUNK. 
Corresponding Secretary, Wirginia 
Videwater’ Unit, N.AP Vorfolk 


I irginia.) 

| The Virginia Tidewater | nit, N.A.P. 
will be interested in reading “General 
Robert Replies to Maleolm Knowles,” 
by Parliamentarian Robert) Enelish. 
\puLt Leapersiir, June, 1953. The 
kditors 


TRAINING AID... 


We are subscribing to your pub 
lication and find it very worthwhile 
In our training activities. (A. H, 
HOUSEKNECHT, Director, Training 
Division, Employee Relations Depart 
ment, Esso Standard Oil Company, 
Klizabeth, N.J.) 


” 


. + » an indispensable 


handbook'’ 


The NEW DIRECTORY 
of AMERICAN NGO's 


U.S. Citizens in World Affairs 
describes 434 non-governmental 
organizations working in interna 
tional relations——their objectives, 
activities, structure, publications, 
program materials. Index, other 
features. $5.00. Paperbound $3.00 


an indispensable handbook 
for all those concerned with the 
role of the private citizen in world 
affairs.” 


Joseph E Johnson, President 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. L * 345 East 46th St.,. New York 17 
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TO KEEP ABREAST OF INTERNATIONAL EVENTS IN THE 


Adult Education Field 
—— 


Published Quarterly Annual Subscription $1.00 (Per copy 30c) 


FUNDAMENTAL and ADULT EDUCATION BULLETIN 


Current issue: Vol. V No. 2, April 1953—Table of Contents: 
A Village Becomes a Community, Z. Rodriguez 
Social Action and Fundamental Education in French Equatorial Africa, J. C 
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LOOK IN THE 


ALPHABETICAL & GEOGRAPHICAL 


“ MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY 


First National Directory of Adult Educators in the United States 


INFORMATION ON AEA MEMBERS: HOW TO GET THE DIRECTORY: 
@ Names and addresses of individuals @ $1.00 to Active AEA Members 


Principal Adult Education positions $5.00 to all non-members 


& 
Employing Organizations @ Publication date: July 1953 
a) 


Types of Institutional Affiliations Make sure you get your copy of this invaluable 


directory. Send your remittance now to Dept. A, 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A., 1201 
Specialized Activities of Mernbers Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Primary Adult Education Responsibilities 
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